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, SLAVERY IN THE SOUTH. 

UNCLE TOM’S: ■cabin. 

, JiviCRY nation has 'its “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
.Sentimental Germany had its “ Sorrows of Werter ” 
w ucli caused floods of tears to he shed. An idle 
follow falls in love With another man’s wife a pru¬ 
dent matron, ibe mother of five or six children ; the 
good woman andjier kind husband shore in the 
sorrows of poor Werter ! Then why not, not bring' 1 
a bout a divorce, and make a mere congenial arrange® 
nwjnl. in, but tfett would tint an end to the ro- 
manco. 

Without going into the region of sentiment, but 
looking no further than sad realiiy, both in England 
and the United States, and every civilized country 
of Europe, display their “cabins” under circum¬ 
stances a hundred times more distressing than the 
worst of. Southern Slavery. Poor Ireland had its 
“cabin,” at least until lately, where the peasantry 
have been turned out on the high roads. What 
sim 1 we say of the sufferings of women and children 
pi the mines and factories of England? What of 
the sixty thousand in London alone who, with overv 
returning sum have no certainty.of a meal through 
the day, or a shelter to retire to at night ? Look at 
r own populous cities in the "North, with (heir 
..-'Five Points. ’ and other hells of misery and vipe, 
more revolting than the worst condition of Southern 
Slavery: Skill we cry out against civilization be¬ 
cause such things arc inherent in the system ? Some 
ol the roost shocking crimes grow out of the n 
endearing relations; but we must not take the 
caption lor the rule; and in this checkered life, v 
musIntake the bad With the good. It will not do 
wntisa nation’s character or history from its orim 


fi the part 


hsh judges in very modern times, that B0 ‘Wn-rato#d 

catinot exist on the soil of England, 
work has been goipg on in the Sftuih, as.slow and 
as certain as the ways of Providence, more wise and 
J ust 1 , '“ay® of weak and short-sighted jnan. 

A sudden and violent emancipation, without attempt- 
| in£ to reconcile different interests, would most cer¬ 
tainly lead to the destruction of one or the other of 
the races, as in St. Domingo- or a premainre eman¬ 
cipation, as in Jamaica, pjftpld lead fa the 
both races, in the return W barbarism •>- * 
ot the slave. 

Twill embrace this ooeasion tomake some remarks 
i the subject of Slavery in- the United States, the 
result of personal observation, and, I may add of 
much reflection. No one can understand the diffi- 
. '“rl attending it, without bearing in mind that it 
is both a community- and a relation. Every slave 
family or collection, ol families, under the compul¬ 
sory guidance of the white fan%, is a community 
where the able-bodied labour ftPtheir own support 
as well as for the support of those who are unable to 
work. It is a mistake to suppose that the master 
does not work. He has bis duties to perform ; and 
W, soen thousands at work by the side ot their 
slaves in the same field. They work under compul- 
on.yt is true, but habit renders it light, and wifbt 
at it they would not, work at all. There are, eon- 
'qnently, no beggars, or paupers; no want,’and. 
nlcss m some ol the commercial cities, no poor- 
:ai«es, The day’s labour of the slave is notorionslv 
it, more than halt that of the white man ; and, if 
ft (So himself, it would not’be half of that ~ 
eenehs whatever the cause may be, shows surprising- 
Hie rapid increase 
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Anlro fil I "T y <M ^ L ! ( T the scale, in m,meioustedM7urt’l 
And so the instances but they have been elevated asm race of 
Pf°P /e : 7 be designs of Providence are as plainly vi¬ 
sible in these results @s in the preparafery bondage 
during: four.hundred years of the children of Israel, 
lo bt them to acb a part on the (heatre of Palestine 
and the world. All must admit that the moral im¬ 
provement of. the tlirc-e millions of Africans in this 
conn try especially since the extinction of the Slave 
Trade, has placed them at an immeasurable, dis¬ 
tance, ahead of their African’kindred : and that this 
improvement is still going on, spite of the mischiev- 
throp nterfCrenCe ° f lgn01i,n ‘ and 'chiiaken philan- 

! llio second step will he -tp hegin^vith some 
wT:!u? ° ^S'tlatiou, or code noir, as in Louisiana, 
wmen contains, among other provisions, a prohibi¬ 
tion, under the heaviest penalties, to separate the 
mother from the child Under ten years old. Both 
the Spanish and the Brazilian codes have some 
things which might he judiciously adopted. A more 
important, provision, and in which the.interestmf the 
owner would coincide with humanity, relates to the 
oompjdscry separation of families. Ohe of still greater 


depressed race in your midst. You do not believe in 
Mr. Hosmer’s theory that slaves cannot be Christians 
\ our have seen them converted to Cod, and show 
I forth the power of divine grace in their lives and 
convertation Let them be special objects of minis¬ 
terial care and labour. God has put them into your 
hands, and you must account for them in “ that day 
for which all other days were made.” Heed not this 
senseless agitation at the North, ft is itself included 
m tpat comprehensive inventory, the “all things 
whiea shall work together ior your good,” if you are 
rightly exercised under it. _ Again, we say, live near 
To him be glory in the Church throughout 
A men .—Christian Advocate and Journal. 


full; preventing C. D„ the lawful owner, from re¬ 
taking the megro slave,” as it does not allege notice 
offence punishable by the act 


does<not describe 
of Congress. 

But admitting that the plaintiff 


to God. 
all ages. 


’« character orhistory from its crimes 
r i, , S? 0 UhHiver was required by the 

king “I the Btobdinags to,give some account of the 
!i iifa eo ■"! Trhioh 1,0 belonged, ho presented 

uietueFk srno ol the picture to his majesty so vividly 
inat the good monarch could not help exclaiming, 
1 what you toll me ho true, yours must he the 
'Z i'f 0 ? 1 , Lt e vermin that over cursed the 
earth . One*! the ablest publications on the suh- 
be seen in a late number of 
mg Aye, in which it is treated witlrgrcat 
controversial temper. 


esul’ts from this state of things, 
t tho number of.the slave population ; and -their 
personal comfort, compared to labourers in other 
parts of the world, is now generally admitted. As 
a geheral ru e, none are better clothed, led, lodged, 
or more lightly tasked. There are, of course, excep¬ 
tions ; hut,jn general, interest honours with humani¬ 
ty in improving their condition. Temperance con 
tent, and cheerfulness, insure them health and h,n<>- 


There are not less than 200.000. over 70 years 
o age and under 100, in 3,000,000. There are dou-' 
We the number centenarians of those that may 
be found in 15,000,000 of whiles There are more 
than half a million Under ten“years of age, and 
these, with the aged, are supported without- work- 
several thousand deaf and dumb and’ idiots’ 
t account for the greater number of centena- 
- the greater longevity of the rape,- hut to the 


1 doln 


consequence, and which laid the foundation'of the 
extinction of villeinage in England, and is most im- 
|poi-tant in the Russian systeinof Slavery, is the dis- 
tmotiouof .Waves in gross, and the glebm adstneti ? 
the first being liable to he sold like chattels, the lat¬ 
ter transferable, only with the soil. I admit that 
practical difficulties may present themselves; modi¬ 
fications would be required in favour of emigration 
'fiich the slave is-as tnneh benefit- 


,, bshed to present a single instance ofah Eng- 1 — 
h.sh Uncle Tom's (or rather John Bull’s) Cabin, fo | facts. Would it 


greater freedom from those"distracting cares, from 
the precarious living, and frequently irregular habits, 


a general desepiptii 
. to hand? attributed .. . 
m Thousand a Year. This 
riehicesqf a Barrister. T 
son, brought up to the s 
good conduct, had risen i 
vessel, with an amiable wife and two children, 
so happened that, the evening before he was to 
on a voyage for his owners, on leaving his abodelbr 
some hrusineKSV• he was seized by a press-gang in the' 
street, and dragged onboard a man-of-war? which- 
almost immediately sailed on a cruise. His dis¬ 
tracted wife, after waiting in vain for his return, 
hastened to the merchant, where she could learn 
nothing except that he had engaged another master 

£ Ho showed her no sympathy, and gave her no oom- 

- fjrt . Her unfortunate husband had at the time of 
Ins impressment all his monhy on his person, and 
the wito was left entirely destitute. Tn a moment 

, of agony, after exhausting all -her means, and in 
order to sat o the lives of' her starving children, she 
could not resist the temptation to lay her hands on 
a piece of lace ip a shop, of sufficient value to make 
it grand larceny. She was arrested on tho spot; 
her miserable fery excited no commiseration; she 
was hurried to prison. And here follows the more 
horrible part of the story. The barrister relates 
that be undertook her defence ae far as the English 
law would allow; he avers that the incident is true, 
and was the motive to Sir Thomas Romilly in his 
efforts to reform the criminal laws of England. The 
account which he gives of the trial is most revolting. 
According to the English law she was not allowed 
counsel to address the jury in her defence. A 
brutal prosecutor inveighed against the almost un¬ 
conscious being, after which an unfeeling Judge 
and Jury condemned her 16 suffer deatli. The barris¬ 
ter exerted himself in vain to obtain a pardon, at 
least a mitigation of the cruel sentence. The only 
touch of humanity observed among the officials was 
from the hangman, at the gallows, who kindly took 
the babe from her arms , just before executing his 
dreadful offioe ! “ Is this fancy, or is it fact ? ” If 

it be fact—and there is no just reason to doubt it— 
then the ladies of the Southern States might well 
retort on their sisters of England, whose sympathies 
have been so keenly awakened in favour of the. 
well-fed and well-cftred-for sltfves, old and young, 

■ where their infancy is always joyous,-old age eom- 
Nprtahle, and middle age preserved from that care 
M anxiety which so often wear the poor white 
Jmer to the bone. 

addm? a ' xne ^ allude to the remonstrance, lately, 
tho So$L by H*° ladies of England to the ladiels of 
of the &P ®tutcs in behalf of the dramatis personae 
in a doubft 51 8t yl«4 Unde Tomls Cabin. A fiction, 
truth ; andNi n ‘ S0 ’ Lie - t ' 1Rr *hh truth nor like the 
pulpit with uk itl,as l3een recorm fibnded from the 
its sinful the rek^'T ?. ,er ?y men - wl, ° denounce 
and romances ! v 01 a 1 ot ier senLimet^al novels 

Bkvop in’Oie’'"’ h ° 
duty to look forward ^L* )nk t ; fi at . lfc is not onr 
rational, prudent, and MS 

to those who do not look beyond .it- -x—^srarnsjaf' 
great work be done in r-peT manner, it is but an 
act of orao-hy as great to the slaves as turning help¬ 
less children out of doors, at fhe same time that it 

- is ruinous to tlr^country. General Washington, in j 
bin will, adopted the onl^eourse under which the ' 
ft# justifiabll. After freeing all hut the dower 
slivves ol hfs estate, he provided for the comfortable 
subsistence of the aged during life, directed the 
Children over ten years sf age to be hound 
prentices to learn trades, and provided an ou..„, .... 
the adult. In no other way could he reconcile the 
act with a sense of humanity and justice; and, if ! 
am rightly informed, even this provision- did not 

t roduee the effect he desired in improving the 
ition of the freedman. 
ft Was not without indignation I read, a few 
months ago, in a public lecture of a distinguished 
northern orator, an allusion cp this subject, and an 
appeal from “ VVashington on earth to Washington 
doubt, perfectly 
wings of Aboli- 


destruetive to the freeman. 

' defending Slavery; I am simply stating 
mid lfc nnfc be a rash thing to break up 


give a more vivid picture than can be dono’by I tbiB.eommunity.without^ovi^^^hh™^ 
if‘turn, I coulj find one already done efficrer1t nuts place ? something in which tho South- 


ren, the author of Ten | 1 
.5 work, tits 

name of the hero is Ma-1'/ freed, will become Useful and reliable labourers! 

and who, by invariable Judge Tucker may have expressed himself too 

be master of a merchant | strongly when he asserted that a Sudden emancipa- 
tion: would make them “ the Caterpillars of the earth 
and the tigers of the human race;” yet 1 am eonfi- 

dent that they would work about a- 11 ’ 1 

* would learn their ' 

master. When we look at the history of the Jem. 
missions of Paraguay and California, where the wild 
and restless savages were placed in communities, 
under the control of a few priests, wo cannot doubt 


theieonsequenoe of breaking up .tin. .H 

no matter in what way'the compulsory fb?ee may 
be applied. The communities reforred to were no 
sooper broken-up than the reclaimed savage almost 
M«Hf.«diatoly threw aside -:-a .. • i®.- 


is f,Uai 


•e fit fol* 


scattered over the country, n,.,,,. j.., v u u,j., 
eannihal of the vtilclerness. AutiicnWe ... 

the present state of Jamaica sho.vv results equally- 
had. Pious enthusiasts' attempt* to disguise the 
truth by using the term “ squatters and vagabonds.” 
In the casq ot Liberia the efnigrants were schooled: 
and prepared for the purpose. The Colunisati-- 
Society never quitted its hold of them ; it still con¬ 
tributes to their support; strong religious influence 
was brought to hear ; the progress of the colony has 
been slow and gradual, and the' subject!fur the 
greater part selected ; and still the great complaint 
that they apply themselves slowly and r-eluetantiy 
the cultivation of the soil. I have no hesitation 
say that the greatest danger of this interesting 
colony will be from too rapid and indiscriminate in¬ 
crease of its numbers. 1 once asked a very intelli¬ 
gent coloured freedman in Virginia whether he 
thought the slaves fit to be free at once ? He can¬ 
didly replied that somo-of them were, but that, the 
great body, of therii were not,.^l dare say tin 
answer would be given by aga intelligt' ' 

Franco, as to whether She French people 
a republican' government. 

But Southern Slavery is not merely a community ; 
for, unlike that of the missions, it is also a relation : 
not merely that of the owner of his chattels, al¬ 
though even that is of importance ; but of that near 
and intimate kind’yebich forms* tie on the affec¬ 
tions: one of mutual interest apd dependence ; be¬ 
ginning in infancy, and even going back into tradi- 
- on, conferring an oracular authority to the aged 
Uncle Tom ” or “ Aunt Dina,” who hbo the privilege 
of the aged with both the young.and old of the master’s 
lamily. This relation is stronger and closer than 
th:e clanship described by Walter Scott in the “ Fair 
IVJaid ’ of Perth, where the clanswoman devotes tho 
lives of her nine sons to tho laird ! I could write a 
this ‘subject without exhausting it. i 
have resided many years in the South, and have tra¬ 
versed move than once the whole tier of the Southern 
States; first, along the seaboard, then through the 
middle belt, and then through the western portions ; 
in each of' which the state of Slavery differs essen¬ 
tially from the others; and I am convinced that no 
without the opportunity of personal observation 
freedom from prejudice, is competent to form a 
just and oot-reet opinion on the subject. 

I am no friend to Slavery. 1 went to the South 
strongly affected against it, and never overcome my 
repugnance to that kind uf property ; hut I soon 
found that, however dejnix^blejjto-ikj.’it 


new ltfnds, by v 
ted as the.master, 

.1 have pot space to enter into the subject fuiiv 
with respect-'to the economical as well as legal char¬ 
acter of the proposed legislative improvement of their 
condition ; 1 prefer leaving it to those more immedi- 
ately interested, and who understand the subject a 
thousand times better than strangers. 1 should not 
have presumed to enter on. the subject, but that I 
T® observed of late years a growing disposition to 
lew this great question dispassionately, reasonably, 
practically, and I will add, liberally That great 
work is retarded by such Writings as “ Uncle Tom'r 
Cabin, the only,effect of which is to foster unkindly 
feelings between portions of the same country. False 
and exaggerated pictures of life and manners, excit¬ 
ing scenes and romances, and visionary sentimental- 
lty, may pass in comparatively harmless novels; but 
books like the one referred to, giving rise to unjust 
eon elusions from exceptional cases, real or imagina¬ 
ry,Tend to produce effects much more pernicious, 
and certainly can do no possible good, unless that 
tneirisgrossness may serve to awaken in reflecting 
minds a disposition to dp justice to the South, by a 
more calm and phffosophic inquiry, 
rp ^ M. M. Brackenrid(3e. 

1 arrentim, Dec. 20, 1852. 

— NatwnqlIntelligencer.. 
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heaven ! ” The orator , 

assured of hi^own salvation ui -a.uuiP 

tion. M’e-all remember the rebuke administered by 
Henry Clay to the Indiana fanatic; and there are 
those who may reeolleot the oensure cast on Francis 
Ivey by his fellow Abolitionists, because, after libo- 
rating all his slaves who were oapable of taking care 
■f' of themselves, lie retained seven superannuated men 
and women, to whom the, idea of Slavery still at¬ 
tached--Slavery being in itself a sin, and with sin 
there was no compromise ! It was in vain for him 
to reply that he was bound to-^npport them at any 
rate; and if he freed them, he would be hound to 

f ive hofidstg keep them off the public as paupers. 

ir Wllliam Temple tellg 'us that the villeins of Eng¬ 
land, both before and after the Norman conquest, 
were absolute slaves, and, from his: account, in a 
much more abject Jtate of servitude than those of j 
the South. Their gradual Emancipation was slow, 
and -Die work -of centuries, although for various 
-■ reasons more rapid after the conquest, where cases 
I of ' mphed or constructive emancipation were recog-' 
I n ’ 8 . e f Th ? fir 8 fc great step was the change from 
f 1,1 gross to villeinage regardant, wlien 

racy became glelm adstricti , or capable of being sold 
or transferred only with the land. Their condition 
A slowl y improved during a long series of years, and 


.— . , - I had formed no 

lonoeption. I firmly believe that it will cease in tho 
course of time, and perhaps as soon as iff can bo ex¬ 
tinguished witho.c causing still greater evils than 
on. 1 am further of opinion that 
11 should, never be lost sigb.tiinf by 
TV“*T»that they should make early prepa¬ 
rations lor the gnwltial transition to freedom. The 
condition of the slave must be improved in Slavery 
to rn, him for the change, as-in numerous instances 
of those sent to Lih’eria, along with a largo pro¬ 
portion of those who were born free. The work was 
begun seventy years ago in Pennsylvania, and is only 
just completed. 1 have often asked, where are the 
defendants of those freemen ? They would be hard 
to had. 1 fear there ii too much truth in the obser¬ 
vation that two distinct races cannot long exist to¬ 
gether without the destruction of the inferior Taco 
or at least regarded as such. In the opinion of Mr. 
Lilly, it.will be gradually extinguished, even without 
legislation, by the increase in number of the whites, 
and thq cheapness of labour; but unless they find a 
seat of empire in Africa, to which they may carry 
with them all tho “learning of the Egyptians,” like 
ivioses and the children of Israel, freedom will only 
be the commencement of gradual extinction. I think 
it unquestionable that the race has increased in 
slavery and decreased in freedom. What a contrast 
between the latter and the pilgrims of Plymouth and 
the settlers ol Jamestown ! The descendants of the 
pilgrims have been estimated at’four millions, and of 
Virginia perhaps even greater; these two colonies 
now term the heart, the core of the American na¬ 
tion ; the Northern morS properly Saxon, the South¬ 
ern with a mixture of the Celtic or Norman. J will 
conclude this essay with some -suggestions, which i 
will endeavour to oondense as much as possible. 

I. The first step, as already hinted, will he to pre¬ 
pare them, while in Uui» .*&*«*« 


n^Jkti 4 t . makln #’ aud wlnch ia tn be continued 
up to the meeting of the next General Conference, 
to procure tho enactment of a Rule of Discipline “ to 
•wK 1 fellowship, what- 

/r / ,1 ; lra0te r or circumstances ” We 
have not heaid of any alarm among you from an 

w/wTr 11 thi -nT h a Rule wH1 fi" adopted and 

observation than yon can command, we ought From 
our watch-tower to appriife you that no certain cal¬ 
culation can be made as to the result. Were the 
question to be taken now, we could very confidently 
predict that the advocates of this measure, would bo 
’’ft in gt;ery lean minority; but no one can toll 
hat throe years and! a hilt may bring forth, be¬ 
cause there are elements at work the force of which 
no past experience enahlos us to estimate. Hitherto 
two political parties have divided the dountry ; and 
the members of neither parly could tie detached, in 
any important number, from their party organiza¬ 
tions by Abolition influences. But a crisis has ar¬ 
rived in parly arragement. The overwhelming de¬ 
feat of one of the great political parties at the late 
election will perhaps give rise to new organizations, 
m one of which Abolitionism rnay enter as aii essen¬ 
tial element : and i! so, it may become more popu¬ 
lar than heretofore, and with suoh support may effect 
a revolution in the Churches, as well as in our civil 
affairs. AJr. Hosmer has already paved his way to 
political influence by his hook on “The Higher 
Law,” dedicated to the Hon. Mr. Seward. Under 
such circumstances, we repeat it, we cannot be as¬ 
sured that the cruel, ex post facto exscinding Rule of 
Discipline, already sustained by tliree conferences, 

' not by four, will not be passed. 

But it mqy be asked what 
o do under these cir 

your old friend, who has been with you ii 
weal and in woe ior more than half a century, might 
be allowed to advise, we would answer—do nothiug 
at all. Just “stand sj.111, and see the salvationi-of 
nit agitate, do not pass any resolutions 
quarterly conferences, nor primary as¬ 
semblies of the membership. We have placed the 
proposed Disciplinary measure before the Church in 
its rrueJight: any hostile attitude assumed by the 
border conferences might aggravate, but could not 
appease, the ultra-AboiitioEistij. We think the great 
body ot our ministers are sound on this subject; and 
that those who would cut you off from fhe Church 
confederation will diminish, rather than increase in 
numbers. It can hardly be that the Churches of 
New England, among whom your fathers planted 
Methodism, nnd tnunl * .i.„:_ »..A. —n 


(j Illinois—In Supreme Court of_ 

Writ of Error to the Supreme Court of Illinois'. 
CHASE and Mr. Dixon, for plaintiffs ; Mr. McDouoall, 
, “» defendant In Error. Mr. Justice Crier delivered the 
opinion op the Court- * , 

J he plaintiff in error was indicted, and convicted 
under the criminal code of Illinois for “harbouring 
and secreting a negro’slave.” TOs'fecord was re¬ 
moved by writ of error to the Supreme Court of that 
, ate :„ and fi was there contended on behalf of the 1 
plain tiffin error, that tile judgment and conviction 
should be reversed, because the Statute of Illinois 
upon which the indictment was founded, is void, by 
reason of its being in conflict with that article of the 
Constitution of the United States which declares 
“ that no person held to labour or service in one 
fate, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labour, 
but Shall he delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such labour may be due.” And. also, be¬ 
cause said statute is in conflict with the act of Con¬ 
gress on the same.snhjee#. 

That this record presents a ease of which this' 
Court has jurisdiction under the twenty-fifth section 
of the Judiciary Act, is not disputed. 

The statute of Illinois, whose validity is called in 
question, is coutained_in the 149th section of the 
Criminal code, and is as follows : “ If any person 
shall harbour or secrete any negro, mulatto, or per- 
of colour, the same being a slave cr servant 
owing.servicc or labour to any other person, whether 
they reside in this State or in any other State or 
territory, or district, within the limits and under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, or shall in any 
wise hpder or prevent the lawful owner or owners 
ot suoh slaves or servants from retaking them, in a 
lawful planner, every suqh person so offending shall 
he deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, an#fined not 
seeding five hundred dollars, or imprisoned 
exceeding six months.” 

The hill of indictment framed under this statute 
C< !2 p"i S lour counts. The first charges that “Rich- 
ard Eeils, a certain negro slave owing serviee to one 
C. D, of the Stait&of Missouri, did unlawfully secrete, 
contrary to the %m of the statute,. &c.” 

2, That he harboured tho same. 

3. For unlawfully secreting a negro owing labour 
in the State of Missouri, to one C. D., which said 
negro had secretly fled from said State and from 


liable to an action under "the act of Congress, for^the 
mme acts of harbouring and preventing the owner 
from retaking his slave, it does not follow that he 
would be twice punished for the same offence. An 
offence, m its legal signification, means the trans¬ 
gression of a law. A man may be compelled to 
make reparation m damages to the injured party, 
and be liable also to punishment for a breach of the 
puhlie peace, in eonsequence of the same act; and 
may be said, m common parlance, to he twice pun- 
lshod for the same offence. Every citizen of the 
United States is also a citizen of a State or Terri¬ 
tory. He may he said to owe allegiance to two So- 1 
vereigns, and may be liable to punishment for an 
infraction of the laws of either. The same act may 
be an offence or transgression of the laws of both. 
Thus an assault upon the Marshal of the United 
States, and hindering him in the execution of lemil 
process, is a high offence against the United States, 
for which the perpetrator is liable to punishment: 
and the same act may be also a gross breaoh of the 
peace of the State, a riot, assault or a murder, and 
subject the same person to a punishment, under the 
State laws for a misdemeanour or felony. That 
either or both may (if they see fit) punish such an 
offender, cannot be doubted. Yet it Cannot he truly 
averred that the offender has been twice punished 
tor the same offence, but only that by one act he 
has committed two offences, for each of whioli he is 
justly punishable. He could not plead the punish- 
ment by one in bar to a Conviction by the other, 
consequently this Court has decided in the case of 
Fox *s. the State of Ohio (5 Howard, 432), that a 
State may punish the offence of uttering or passing 
false coin as a cheat or fraud practioed on its citi- 
zens; and in the ease of the United States vs. Mari¬ 
gold (9 How., 560), that Congress, in the proper 
exercise of its authority, may punish the same act as 
an offecnce against the United States. 

It has been urged in the argument on behalf of 
the plaintiff in error, that an affirmance of tho judg- 
ment m this case, will conflict with the decision of 
thm Court in the case of Prigg vs. the Common¬ 
wealth of Pennsylvania (16 Peters, 540). This we 
think is a mistake. 


fi°H> parties overwhelmed him with reproaches, ai 
character 


content with that, his personal eJHUPli yYefc0 
torn to pieces with a baseness that cansed the right¬ 
feeling to blush. Perjury, Corruption, even drunk¬ 
enness and debauchery, were but a few of the 
charges brought against him. He was linked to 
Judas, to Arnold, to the devil. The accumulated 
sins of Shivery, from the importation of the first 
African to that hour, were heaped upon his head, 
and could Abolitionists’ and ultra-Slavery-men’s 
maledictions have done it, he had been buried fathom 
deep. Nevertheless, he was warmly supported 
by those classes best described by the English term 
respectable.” Large sums of money were raised 
(for not even in a Republic can political contests he 
earned on without the sinews of war) to advance 
his interests, and to place him above the necessity 
of having to distract his attention from affairs of 
fitate by exertions for a livelihood. This last cir¬ 
cumstance, joined to his carelessness about money 
matters, gave a handle to certain unscrupulous 
members of the Garrison and Wright school, to tax 
tom with being suborned, but it is only just to admit 
that the insinuation was disapproved of by more 
influential members of the Free Soil party, and was 
scouted by the community at large. Latterly, in 
°t- . ' al]ln S health, and really well-working 

of the Fugitive Slave Law, * those asperities were 
softening down, and Mr. Webster continued alter¬ 
nately to attend his duties at Washington, and to 
reside on his farm at Marshfieldy in the enjoyment 
of the respeet and warm interests of all classes of 
his countrymen. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more than glance 
at the leading events of Mr. Webster’s career. Born 
at .Salisbury, State of New Hampshire, of New Eng¬ 
land parents, Webster’s youth was that of other 
children brought up under the stern principles of 
morality and industry that distinguish the descend¬ 
ants of the Puritans. After such an education as 
the locality afforded, he completed his studies at 
Dartmouth University, and was subsequently ad¬ 
mitted to the Bar of Massachusetts, with which to 
the end of his life he continued his connexion. At 
the age of 30, and soen after the declaration of war 
by the United States against England, he was elected 
as Representative to tho Lower House of Congress, of 
which Henry Clay was then Speaker, and took his 


seat there in May, 1813. His maiden speech' w»u uu 
that case | th ® 1 subject of Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees, 


■lawfu jjgyi—' a nting C. D., the lawful, ,-- v 

ig the sa^Mpfcontrary to the ^ 


Methodism, and watered it with their tears, will 
consent to expel from the Church the children of 
Lee, and Wells, and Roberts, and others of whom 
the world is not worthy. Good old father Wells is 
still among you. It cannot be, we hope, that lie, 
■“ iv in his ohl WJonigcl religions fellowship 

11)050 Who have entered into his labours. At pre- 
t we are pretty confident of the great West; and 
indeed of all the conferences except Oneida, Black 
River, and East Genessee. 'Old Genesee, we are as¬ 
sured by her own resolutions and otherwise, occupies 
the honourable distinction of the breakwater eonfe- 
renhe in Western New York, while tho Wyoming 
conference will be as firm as the beaten anvil to the 
stroke. Of all this we are confident unless, as we 
have intimated, soma new political movement should 
beget a reverish heat among the laity, and compel 
the preachers to change their present ground. 

But whatever may happen before or at the next 
General Conference, even if the “Rule” should pass, 
your best policy j»> “ a masterly inactivity.” it is 
Clear beyond all controversy that you cannot execute 
the Rule. You would not if yon could, and you 
could not if you would. You could not find com¬ 
mittees who would find brethren guilty of “ a crime 
sufficient to exclude them from the kingdom of grace 
and glory,” because they held slaves whom they could 
not free, or even discharge from their service, with¬ 
out sacrificing them to the merciless slave-trader • 
or because they weuld not forcibly separate a man 
from his wife and children, or take him to a free 
btate, from whence he could hot return, even oi 
visu. Without incurring the penalty of being sold 
public auction as a slave. You could not find com¬ 
mittees to oonviet brethren under such circumstan¬ 
ces of any crime at all; and if you could, the quar¬ 
ter Jy conferences would,-upon appeal, always reverse 
the decision. 

But what would be the consequences of refusing 
ot neglecting to enforce the rule ? The General 
Lenference would be powerless, either to punish you 
or teWisede^ou. Our fathers never imagined M 
possible that our General Conference would enaeta 
rule which it would he wioked to execute; and had I 
their nrospnVaTLtrfn'rr P T I ?° 1 a PP re " en8,0 “ that anj-annual conference would 
ief freedom, whieh" the raceTver^^en^t Africa I did The J ther * fe 


form of the statute, &e. 

In view of this section of the Criminal Code of 
Illinois, and this indictment founded on it, we are 
unable.ito discover anything that conflicts with the 
provision qf the Constitution of the United States, 
! of Congress, on the subject of fugi- 

f'*«a Jabour. It does not interfere, in any 
manner, with Alia owner or claimant in tho exercise 
of his rightrto arrest and recapture his slave. It 
neither interrupts, delays or impedes the right of 
the master to immediate possession. It gives no im¬ 
munity or protection to the fugitive against the 
claim, of his master.. It acts neither on the master 
uor his slave; on his right or his remedy. It pre¬ 
scribes a rule of conduct for ,the citizens of Illinois. 
It is but the exercise of the power which every State 
is admitted to possess, of defining offences, and pun¬ 
ishing offences against tho laws. The power to 
make municipal regulations for the restraint and 
punishment of crime, for the restraint and punish¬ 
ment of crime, for the preservation of the health 
and morals of her citizens, and of the public peace, 
has .never been surrendered by the States, or re¬ 
strained by the Constitution of the United States, 
in the exercise of this^power, which has been deno¬ 
minated the police power, a State has a right to 
make it a penal offence to introduce paupers, ’ ‘ 

pals, or fugitive slaves within their borders, _ 

punish those who thwart this policy by harbouring 
concealing or secreting such persons. Some of the 
States, coterminous with those who tolerate Slavery, 
have found it necessary to protect themselves against 
the influx either of liberated or fugitive slaves, and 
to repel from their soil a population likely to become 
burdensomo and injurious, either as paupers or 
-"■imiuals. 


The questions presented and decided m mac case i -- r --— von. 

differed entirely from those which affect the present and ? uoh was the ability it displayed that he 

1 ngg, with full power and authority from the owner I a PP 0ln , ted on the Committee of Foreign relations. 

had arrested a fugitive slave in Pennsylvania, and -..’ 

taken her to her master in Maryland. For this he 
was indicted and convicted under a statute of Penn¬ 
sylvania, making it a felony to take and carry away 
lem as slave muIatt ° f ° r the P ur P ose of detaining 
The following questions were presented by the 
ise and decided by the Court: 

L That under and in virtue of the Constitution of I 
the United States, the owner of a slave is clothed 
with entire authority in every State in the Union, to 
seize and recapture the slave wherever he can do it 
without illegal violence or a breach of the peace. 

. f hat the Government is clothed with appro¬ 
priate authority and functions to enforce the deli ver y 
on claim of the owner, and has properly exercised it 
in the act of Congress of 12th Feb,, 1793. 

3. That any State law, or regulation, which inter¬ 
rupts, impedes, limits embarrasses, delays or post¬ 
pones the right of the owner to the immediate pos¬ 
session of the slave, and the immediate command of 


his services, is void, 
We have in tf" 
these doctrines 




assumed the correctness of 
will be found that the 


anywhere else, and to which their servitude m 
America opened the only way that was ever pre¬ 
sented to them. The improvement in their state 
and condition, in consequence of their misfortune, if 
i be so called, when eompared to their barba- 
aneestors, has already been immense. They 
have not only been christianized, hut they have 
shared largely in that stock of knowledge and ideas, I 


our Discipline any provision 
—--.... annual conference. So you 

‘‘ a JkTrn s t0 , d0 ’ e r, eB if i the rule p asses ’ but 

stafid stilj, and see the salvation of God.” He has 
the. hearts of all men in his hand. Put your trust 
;Jy in his love for his Church, and his wis- 
control the issues before us. Let your 
preachers and membership live near to God, and be 
earnestly employed in his work. Do not forget the 


, has shown, also, that the results of 

such conduct as that prohibited by the statute in 
only to demoralize their citizens 
who live in daily and open disregard of the duties 
imposed upon them by the Constitution and laws, 
but to destroy the harmony and kind feelings which 
should exist between citizens of this Union, to create 
border feuds and bitter animosities, and to cause 
breaches of the peace, violent assaults, riots, and 
murder No one can deny or doubt the right of a 
State to defend itself against evils of such magnitude, 
and punish those who perversely persist in conduct 
which promotes them. 

As this statute does not impede the master in the 
exercise of his rights, so neither does it interfere to 
aid or assist him. If a State, in the exercise of its 
legitimate powers, in promotion of its policy of ex¬ 
cluding an unacceptable population, should thus 
directly benefit the master of a fugitive, no one 1 
f to complain that it has, thus far, at least, 

,fulfilled a duty assumed or imposed by its compact 
| as a member of the Union. 

But though we are of opinion that such is I 
character, policy and intention of the statute 
question, and that for this reason alone the power 
of the State to make and enforce such a law cannot 
be doubted : yet we would not wish it to be inferred, 
by any implication from what we have said, that 
any legislation of a State to aid and assist the claim¬ 
ant, and which does not directly or indirectly delay, 
impede or frustrate tho reclamation of a fugitive, or 
interfere with the claimant in the prosecution of his 
other remedies, is necessarily void. This question 
has not been before the Court, and cannot be decided 
in anticipation of future cases. 

It has been urged that this act is void, as it sub¬ 
lets the delinquent to a double punishment for a 
single offence. But we think that neither the fact 
assumed in this proposition nor the influence from 
it will be found to be correct. The offences for 
y_ h ‘2P th « fou Hh section of the act ofl2th February, 
17 J2, subjects the delinquent to a fine of five hun- 
dollars, are different in many respects from 
those defined by the statute of Illinois. The act of 
’engross contemplates recapture and reclamation, 
id punishes those who interfere with the master in 
the exercise of this right—First, by obstructing or 
hindering the claimant in his endeavours to seize 
and arrest the fugitives; secondly, by rc 
fugitive when arrested; and, thirdly, by 
<"■ concealing him after notice. 

But tfie act of Illinois, having.for. its object the 
prevention of the immigration of such persons, pun¬ 
ishes the harbouring or secreting negro slaves, whe¬ 
ther domestic or foreign, and' without regard to the 
master’s desire either to reclaim or abandon them 
The fine imposed is not given to the master, as the 
party injured, hat to the State, as a penalty for dis- 
ffiSdienee of its laws. And if. the fine inflicted by 
he act of Congress bad been made recoverable by 
indictment, the offence, as stated in any one of the 
counts of the hill before us, would not have sup¬ 
ported such an indictment. Even the last count 
which charges the plaintiff in error with “ unlaw- 


(page 625), “ no doubt whatsoever, that the States, 
in virtue of their general police power, possess full 
jurisdiction to arrest and restrain runaway slaves, 
and remove them from their borders, and otherwise 
to secure themselves against the depredations and 
evil example, as they certainly may do in cases of 
idlers, vagabonds and paupers. The rights ol the 
owners of fugitive slaves are in no just sense inter¬ 
fered with, or regulated by such a course; and in 
many cases, the operations of the police power, 
although destined essentially for other purposes—for 
the protection, safety and peace of the State—may 
essentially promote and aid the interests of the ow 
ers But such regulations can never he permitted 
interfere with, or to obstruct, the just rights of the 
owner to reclaim his slave, derived from the Conati- 
thtion of the United States, or with the remedies 
prescribed by Congress to aid and enforce the saroi 
Upon these grounds, we are of' opinion that the s 
of Illinois, upon whieb this indictment is founded, 
constitutional, and, therefore, affirm the judgmei 
Test- : Wm. Thos. Carroll, C. S. C. U. S. 

Judge M, cLean dissented. 


requested by a correspondent abroad to copy 
from the Belfast (Ireland) Whig the following commu¬ 
nication to that paper, with the rejoinder made by a 
gentleman of that city. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The nows from America;in another column, an¬ 
nounces that Daniel Webster is dead. This event 
has a European importance, and, wo venture to say, 
will awaken a European sympathy. Tho Western 
Republic, within a brief space, has lost two of her 
greatest men, representing well—the one the best, 
qualities of her Southern States, the other those of 
the North. Their names, as they will go down to 
history together, are Daniel Webster and Henry 
'ay. J 

No man, since George Washington, has filled a 
larger space in the public eye of both Continents 
than the Statesman Webster, whose decease we are 
called upon to record. For more than a quarter of 
a century he stood forth admittedly the greatest of 
America’s living sons. Rut ; n the troublesome times 


America’s living r _B (__ HHflH HH 

that happened previoui to, and during the Presidency 
of Zachary Taylor, the position of the great States¬ 
man became peculiar; and attempts, the brunt of 
which reached this country and attraoted attention 
here, were made by party influences to degrade him 
from that post of honour. Tho question of Negro 
Slavery, which, however approached, is one most 
delicate to handle in the existing eircumstanoes of 
the Union, came up to be discussed and acted upon. 
The peculiar exigencies of the time demanded that 
some step should be immediately taken which should 
at once pacify the South, and offer a guarantee to 
the Northern Commonwealths of' the Federation that 
the evil of Negro Slavery should not be extended. 
On that point the very existence of the nation hung. 
From Maine to Texas—the Atlantic to California, 
men’s minds were at fever heat. The dissolution 
of the Union was openly canvassed; and-not only 
in those Southern districts of the oountry, where 
hot-heads proverbially abound, but in the cold “ cal- 
culating ” States of New England, its possibility 
was viewed without the horror which; hat, a short 
i previously, so suicidal a course woul^ have in- 
spired. Nay, a formidable political party appeared 
in the field with the treasonable name of “ Dis- 
uniomsts,” on which sprang into life an opposing 
party, who, casting aside for the time all lesser 
considerations, based their stand on the platform of 
the 11 Union.” Here were all the elements of civil 
war. To foreigners, who happened to be in Ame¬ 
rica at the period to which we refer, the bitterness 
of feeling that pervaded society must have been a 
source ot astonishment and apprehension ; to those 
who shared in the agitations of the time they form 
a reminiscence never to be erased from men’s minds. 

At this juncture all eyes were turned on Daniel 
Webster. The citizens of the North naturally ex¬ 
pected that his Northern birth and breeding would 
bind him to “ Northern principles,” while the South 
felt equally confident that a Statesman of his posi¬ 
tion would not, to mere clamour, sacrifice all claims 
of justice, by which, of course, they meant the claims 
of their “peculiar institution.” Before this period 
the celebrated Fugitive Slave Bill) for the settle- 
ment of the limits of Slavery on the one hand, and 
the recapture of fugitive slaves on the other, had 
been mooted in various forms, but no one had posi¬ 
tion or strength enough to bear the terrible respon¬ 
sibility of its enactment. Of the earlier history of I 
this measure this is not the place to speak. Suffice 
it to say, that Mr, Webster stepped forward, took 
the responsibility, and became from that hour the 
best abused man in the Union. The extreme of 


Here, being opposed to the policy that ruled the hour, 
he contented himself with siding with such measures 
as appeared safest for the country, and took frequent 
opportunities of urging the improvement of the Navy 
as the best means of coping with England. During 
this Session his fame as an orator, and not less so as 
a man of business, rapidly increased, and his opinion 
was received and valued on most of the great ques¬ 
tions that agitated the time After the peace, in 
1814, his extensive knowledge and mastery of details 
came into use in the new commercial questions that 
then arose, and, amongst other measures, he opposed 
suceessfully the establishment of a national bank- 
The same year, in consequence of the accidental 
burning ot his house at Plymouth, he removed his 
family to Boston, in which city his law office is still 
presided over by his partner, Mr. Healey. In Bos¬ 
ton he continued to rise in the estimation of his fel¬ 
low-citizens, and was appointed one of the delegates 
to revise the Constitution of the State of Massachu¬ 
setts. In 1822, he was sent to Congress as a Repre¬ 
sentative from Boston, Henry Clay being again 
Speaker of the House. This Session (1823) was 
distinguished by Webster’s celebrated appeal on be- 
b 8 °Vl 6 ^ reaks ' ^^sfr^ffgUag^fhr m de pe n dence . 

principles that ought to guide the Republic—scouted 
the Holy Alliance—expressed the utmost sympathy 
with the insurrection, advocating, however, not 
armed intervention, hut every other kind of assis¬ 
tance. The speech stands on record as one of the 
highest efforts of oratory. Next year Mr. Webster 
came prominently forward on the Tariff question, 
andwae re-elected to Congress by 4,990 votes out of 

Under the Presidency of John Quincy Adams, Mr. 
Webster, on the subject of the Panama Mission, took 
his stand on the doctrine of President Munroe— 

“ That any combination of European powers to pro¬ 
mote projects in the American Continent, must be 
held as directly affectiong this nation ”—a doctrine 
to which the position of affairs, at the present mo¬ 
ment, between Europe and the West, lends a deep 
importance. We must pass over many brilliant 
speeches between this period and his taking his seat 
m the Senate in 1828, notioing only that—known by 
heart by every schoolboy in the Union—delivered on 
the occasion of the second centenary of the landing of 
the pilgrims at Plymouth ; that on the anniversary 
of the fight of Bunkers-hill, and the funeral orations 
on Adams and Jefferson. In 1827, Mr. Webster’s 
wife, to whom he was fondly attached, died; and 
the event had a depressing tendency on him for a 
time. But in his career as a Senator, which com¬ 
menced at that date, and together with his tenure 
of office as a Cabinet Minister, eontiruied, with but 
brief intermission, till his death, there appears an 
accession rather than diminution of his energy. 
There is no event in the history of the nation, since 
that time, in which he does not stand out as a chief 
actor. We need but mention the struggle between 
State and Federal rights, in which Webster vindi¬ 
cated, single-handed and successfully, against Hayne 
and the ablest men oj General Jackson’s time, the 
national view, which, with later following out of the 
same interpretation, gained him the title of “ the 
Expounder of the Constitution.” For his course in 
the State’s Rights question, he received the thanks 
of the Legislatures of Massachusetts and several 
other States. Throughout the whole of Jackson’s 
Administration, Mr. Webster continued in opposi¬ 
tion on the Nullification question, the Bank question, 
arid others arising therefrom under Van Buren’s 
Presidency.'' Under the latter government com¬ 
menced the antagonism between Calhoun and Web¬ 
ster upon Slavery, among the earliest incidents being 
a resolution moved by the former and opposed by the 
latter, against the interference of Congress with 
Slavery within the district of Columbia—in other 
words, within the capital of the Federation. Since 
then, Mr, Webster’s course on the subject of Slavory 
has exhibited no manifestation at variance with those 
feelings which cannot but cause every right mind to 
regard Negro servitude with grief and commisera¬ 
tion ; but he could not stoop to the clap-trap that 
would charm the Emancipation faction : and hence 
the obloquy with which he has been assailed. 

^ In 1839, Mr. Webster made a hasty tonr in 
Europe, being the only occasion he had ever been 
abroad. Previous to this journey he declined being 
put in nomination for the Presidency, and on . his re¬ 
turn took an active part in favour of Gene rmHi arri- 
son, who was, consequently, raised to that dignity in 
1841, and confided to Mr. Webster the Secretaryship 
of State. This office was peculiarly fitted to Web¬ 
ster’s talents. It will be remembered in what a 
critical condition the North-Eastern boundary then 
was—-as later the Oregon difficulty—and how satis¬ 
factorily to both countries negotiations were brought 
to a close. The Right of Search, and the M’Leod 


-the former by the treaty of Washington, out ot 
which, by the way, grew a political difficulty be¬ 
tween Mr. Webster and Mr. Ingersoll, at present 
American Minister in London, to which it may not 
be delicate to allude. About this date, difficulties 
began to arise between the United States and Mexico, 
and afforded many opportunities for the display of 
the Secretary’s diplomatic abilities, as did the ne¬ 
gotiations with China, Portugal, and other countries, 
although our space prevents any attempt to enume¬ 
rate them. Under Mr. Tyler's Cabinet, which suc¬ 
ceeded, Mr. Webster was mainly occupied in defend- 
: ng the Whig party from the attacks ot its enemies, 
ad,,the splits of its friends, which, together, were 
rendering it altogether powerless,.and this ended in 
his resignation of office in 1842, being succeeded by 
Mr, Calhoun,. who was selected for the express pur¬ 
pose of carrying the annexation of Texas, to which 
his predecessor was opposed. Till 1845, the ex-Se- 
cretary remained in private life, marking the period 

The well-working of 
of preventing agitation. 

of maividual ha^ship oe_, __ 

Stowe’s interesting fiction “ Uncle Tom.” 
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i X. -ir * ciwsfips He was in by tlie eminently commercial, eminently American 

j-ja -gfas—r.fassiEss: 

being begun, he fo e > 1]tated tnm noUcv urdn2 upon the sunny brow of Bunker’s Hill, how little did 
what the event provedto be fte tone policy, g S P h dl . eam of such an opening upon 

it on energetically to an honourable peace_ une or ^ ^ un ’ 8tenfatiou3 career 1 And now, 

l n S thewa°r’ When Eco was prostrate’, Mr. Web- while writing these lines I have received the speech 

I'SfISsfill, 

having come to the 1 lesiaency in rne u , u f ^ haye „ up t0) and been dilated with, 

^tsfavr; w’afwtalSwed to JSa JL* when ^“£»fS 

the nation has been alluded to above. We shun » WPStainedat onee to temper and to dig- 

Reward them for the noble deed, Just Heaven, 


__ to say that it resulted, as already stated, 

Webster throwing the whole weight of his resources 
in favour of the compromise measures, which, owing 
to his influence, Mr. Fillmore being President, were 
enacted, and, so far as the reconciliation of irrecon¬ 
cilable elements can be effected, have settled the 
matter, if not completely, at least as well as may 
he. By taking the course be did, Mr. Webster 
proved his devotion to the public interest more, per¬ 
haps, than by any other act of his life, inasmuch 
he must have known—he knew well—that he should 
raise a storm of hostility in the North, and nowhere 
more than in his own State, Massachusetts, that | 
would effectually damage his Presidential prospects. 
The result proved the sacrifice, and adds another 
laurel to his funeral wreath. 

It is a curious circumstance, though 


jn guard them, and distinguish them 
With signal mercies, and with great deliverance; 
Guard them from wrong, adversity, and shame, 

The poor forsaken ones ! 

Shall they he left a prey to savage power; 

Can they lift np their hands in vain, 

Or cry to Heaven for help and not be heard? 

Go on, pursue, assert the sacred cause; 

Stand forth, ye proxies of all-ruling Providence, 


the friendless captives from oppression; 

Saints shall assist you with prevailing prayei-s, 

Aid warring angels combat at your side. 

“ Castle-Howard, October 9th, 1852. “ Carlisle. 

From your consistent advocacy of the rights of all 
„en of every clime and every colour to the enjoy- 
dinahlelmentof freedom, I anticipate your ready assent to 
_ _ _ became | insert in your widely^ciroulated journal this commji- 

overcast, especially in regard to foreign affairs, all 
eyes, even those of his loudest detractors, turned to 
Webster as the only pilot to weather the storm. 

This explains why the action of Mr. Webster, as, anDUES A 

Secretary of State, was frequently censured m Eu- AN ADDRESS 

rope as precipitate. Directly urged by the excited uelivered by rev. wh. h. furr 

feelings of the nation, it was necessary to overstep I the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Fair , Thursday 
the delays behind which diplomacy shelters itself, 


evening, December 16th. 1862. 


and bring the matter to an issue one way or other. My Friends—F rom the very beginning of your s 

Any other course is totally at variance with the tern- cre( j enterprise the impression has very widely existed, 
nerament of the American people. Nor can this be aD(J it has not yet by any means disappeared, that you, 
lustlv cited as a peculiarity of Mr. Webster’s states- Abolitionists, are a set of officious, meddling persons, 
■Unship. A certain degree of bluntness is insepar- who are bent upon inter .bring with things that you do 
able from the manners of a busy Democracy, al- not understand, and that d<a not concern 7™- So “ e 
though, doub11 ess,-as an n o y i n g t o the polishcd diplo- credit| 

matists of the Old World, astoba jostled bysome byjjj foj . Untmns; you mean well, but yor 
vigorous young boor who, with blunt apoloey for the |U ^victims of one idea. You lack a restraining 
offence, continues on his way. American diplomacy, ; adgment> common sense. Yjm are continually doing 
however precipitate, must be admitted, even by and say ; Dg extravagant and absurd things, so that 
England, to be tempered by a ready acoession to tbe almost cvery s t e p you take is to the injury of your own 
mhfln thAv n.rfi made manifest. So T •* - - r — --** ~ 


claims of justice when they are made manifest. So oause . i think l can remember, although 
the sinfulness of “ precipitancy,” in such a case, may years ago, when I shared in this impression, and thought 
be safelv left to the decision of my Lord Chamber- the Abolitionists a good sort of people, but unwise, im- 
lain Polonius prudent, blind of one eye, seeing only one side. But, 

The personal appearance of Mr. Webster, in his saving that it was a comfortable impression that seems 

that have bedn published. We say not so, tor, with d f t J uth and rea80 n such an impression of you 

the exception of one lithograph, published last Au- jj™ stified> or how any grown up ™, „r wnman can 
tumn, in Boston, United Sta 1 - es, from a sketch sur- . ye • j al)y CO nntenance. 

reptitiously acquired, and of which we were fortu- & Tlle Abolitionists weak, foolish, inconsequent, absurd 
nate enough to secure a copy, that is at the service tVeak, indeed, they are, in point of numbers, and very 
of any one desiring to reproduce it in this country, f 00 iish, if wisdom is synonymous with a multitude, 
we have seen no portrait that at all conveys the ex- But W eak in their words and works ? How then, 
pression of the original. Tbe “ front of Jove,” the the name of all that is plain, haye these weaklings si 

deep-set cavernous eyes, the lines that told of energy oeeded again and again in throwing this mighty nation - , - fnit ,; fnl This ia an 

caused some one—we forget who—to describe him fo 0 f 8 °“£ d madm en, why have the/not been 

as “ the godlike.” The mere outlines of his features ®| ft their felly and fana tieism, to the pity and oon- 

are as familiar to Americans as in England are those t of the country ? Surely, they who so regard 

of “the Duke.” In 1808, Mr. Webster married a t ^ em> and yet fear their influence, conviet themselves 
clergyman’s daughter, by whom he had four clnl- 0 f still greater weakness, and manifest very little confi- 


selves : What right have we to live comfortably and at 
ease, while our poor friendless brothers and sisters 
crushed down to the earth from the cradle to the 
grave ? It shall not be, so far, at least, as we are con¬ 
cerned. We will and we do protest against this most 
cruel wrong. We give ourselves—we devote ourselves 
to whatever loss or danger may be incurred in pleading 
and expostulating with the oppressors of their brethren. 
In thus protesting, we harm no one. Of course those 
who do not wish to hear the truth, and whose comfort 
or interest is endangered hy the truth, will rage against 
us ; hut we will not, and shall not, do even them any 
injury ; for the rage-whioh they show we do not create 
it is only the evil which was in them coming out to th< 
surface, and it must so come out before it can be eradi 
cated from their hearts. The frenzy of passion inti 
which the assertion of God’s plain truth thVows them, 
is a necessary stage in the progress of their cure. So 
that in protesting against Slavery, we may hope, as we 
believe in the all-redeeming power of truth, to benefit 
both the slaveholder and the slave. At all events, we 
keep true, generous hearts in our bosoms, come 
what may. For this is what we are here in God’s beau¬ 
tiful earth for ; not to go clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day, but to feel for 
the suffering and the enslaved as enslaved with them 
do justly and love mercy, and walk humbly before 
xi. This is our business and our mission here in the 
world. We are sent hither in all ways to bear witness 
to the Truth, and we must hold ourselves ready to suf¬ 
fer all things, and to die for this work. 

Inasmuch as the Abolitionists have this aim, in so far 
i they are moved by this spirit, they have a true aim, 
and they are moved by the Truth. And Truth is of 
God, and is the power and wisdom of God to the con- 
founding of all opposition, to the emancipation of the 
oppressed, to the abolition of all wrong, to the salvation 
T vw-nffnine in Abolitionism a nroclama- 


every human feeling, every true word, that their fel¬ 
low men may be treated like chattels—there is nothing 
meaner than that. We wonder whether there is a slave, 
or a slave-dealer, in all the South who is looked upon 
there with a profounder contempt than is felt for 
Northern men supporting the inhuman institution. 
We do not wonder that it is so difficult to make the 
people of the South understand the humane motive and 
purpose of the Abolitionists, when the long and gene¬ 
ral acquiescence of the North in the existence of the 
great Wrong, signified by our silence, lias given them 
such an illustration of Northern character, authorizing 
the belief that, for a comfortable living and a profitable 
trade, we are ready to barter every honourable attri¬ 
bute of our manhood. How could the South expect 
any good to come from so much servility ' 


from -which their social position excludes them, and j the Penitentiary for ne , to sell them into Slavery, 
at the 

labour. Our readers will recognise here an attempt 
similar to that which was exposed in our last No. in 


of*mankind. I recognise in Abolitionism a proclama¬ 
tion of the highest law of nature and of God, of the cen¬ 
tral precept of the religion of Jesus, of that simple truth 
upon which the welfare of tbe world depends. And so 
regarding it, I find it easy enough to understand how it 
is so powerful, and why it is that it makes men so an¬ 
gry. The fact is, they may condemn and deny it with 
their lips, but in their hearts they know it is true all 
the while. And,this it is that vexes and maddens them, 
that they cannot convince themselves that it is false ; 
and there is nothing left for them but to get into a rage 
and give themselves up to a blind impulse of passion. 
But all ibis frantic violence against the truth avails 
nothing, so long as there is .one man on earth who is 
faithful to it. The rage>of the opponents of truth may 
drive them to destroy .its last friend and advocate; but 
his blood will speak for the truth more effectually even 
than his living voice ,* and truth will become only the 
more powerful for the efforts made to destroy it. The 
upholders of Slavery are now apparently carrying it 
with a high hand. It would hardly seem possible that 
the iniquity of the Fugitive Slave Law should be ex¬ 
ceeded. And yet' we do not know From what has re¬ 
cently occurred in New York, and from tbe language 
of some of the daily papers there, it would appear that, 
the idea is contemplated of turning the Free States, not 
merely into hunting grounds for running down a slave 
now and then, but into markets for the regular trade in 
human flesh. There is no certainty that this outrage 
will not be consummated. Nevertheless, Truth is 
mighty enough to encounter and to conquer even so ter¬ 
rible au evil as that would be. So long as there is one 
true man on earth, so long as the memory of one true 
man lingers in the world, God is still in communication 
with it, and the Wrongs which reign in it are every mo¬ 
ment liable to a disastrous overthrow. And as there 
is a God in heaven, he will not suffer the truth 
those who will be prepared to die for it. 

At all events, the reward of the service of Truth lies 
not in what yon may be able to accomplish in the world, 
but in the service itself. Though you should see no 
good, but evil only, resulting from infidelity, still yon 
would have an unspeakable joy in yourselves, in the 

_ 1„ nf htmio- faithful. This if 


drenTof whom only one, Mr. Fletcher Webster, 
vives. Some years after the death of his first wife 
he espoused Miss Caroline C. Roy, who still survives, 
without family. 

The closing hours of the great Statesman’s lite 
were in accordance with what might have been ex¬ 
pected from a man of his _vigour_of intellect and 
warmth of affections. Retaining his faculties to the 
last, he took part in the religious consolations that 
were offered him, and addressed words of kindness 
and condolence to the members of his family and 
friends in attendance on his bed. Having dismissed 
them all, he uttered an ej aculation commending his 
soul to the grace of the Saviour, and closed his eyes 


_-payment f< 

thing certainly—elevate and ennoble your o 
being. YThether tbe world has understood you or r 
you have given it the example of your own fidelity. 


Since silence is so powerful in protecting and per¬ 
petuating Slavery, it is plain that the agency upon 
which you, my friends rely, the publication of truth, 
is the great instrument under God, for the overthrow 
of the giant iniquity. Yes, the truth, the simple truth 
spoken honestly, boldly, and for its own pure and 
blessed sake—yes, you need nothing but this : you ask 
no aid of the civil arm, no political management. Let 
politics go their owmignorant way. They weaken all 
whom they touch. But truth, flying all abroad upon 
« that wing of words that agitateth nations”—that 
shall break all chains and soften human hearts, though 
they now be harder than the metal of which chains are 
made. The aspect of the political world here and 
abroad is, at this present time, dark enough. The 
French nation lies paralytic. Hungary, that a little 
while ago leaped forth before our gaze and dazzled our 
eyes with the splendour of her attitude, has fallen back 
into the darkness from which she emerged. We look all 
over Europe, and behold ! there is no man, no man to 
liberate and guide, its suffering myriads. Never was 
there such a dearth of men of commanding ability. At 
borne the great leading parties have conspired to per¬ 
petuate human bondage, and Freedom is put under a 
ban. Nevertheless, the weapon of your warfare. Truth. 
is gleaming far and wide over the world, like the sword 
of an archangel. All the wonderful inventions of hu¬ 
man art are serving this glorious end, the diffusion of 
Truth, and in the whole history of literature there is 
no fact to parallel the circulation of that story which i 
one of our countrywomen has told about the sufferings 
and wrongs of our poor Southern slaves. The echoes 
of that appeal of truth are coming back to us in tbe 
music of women’s voices from the abodes of wealth and 

How magnificently has the poor printer redeemed the 
pledge which he gave to the world a little more than 
twenty years ago 1 “ I have taken my ground,” said 

William Lloyd Garrison then, “ 1 will not abate an 
inch, and I will be heard." And has not he been 
' ard from the Atlantic to the Paoifio, frbm the Thames 
w the Danube ? What are all the eloquent speeches 
that have been delivered in Congress and out of it, all 
these Unole Tom’s Cabins, and these Addresses of the 
aen in England to the women, of America—what 
they but the echoes of that one honest voice, rever¬ 
berating through the world It was but this morning 
that I saw in a fancy shop, a German toy designed to 
caricature Mr. Garrison. Its pretensions to wit and 
ingenuity were exceedingly small. It represented our 
friend as holding in his arms a black babe, an attitude 
in which, I do not doubt, Be is perfectly willing to ap¬ 
pear before the world ; for he earries tbe wrongs oi 
that whole afflicted race in his heart, and the world is 
welcome, for all that he has to object, to make what or 
oasion for ridicule out of it they can. But what 
tribute is it to his power! He must be a man of i 
ordinary influence whom the toy-factories of a distant 
land are busy in trying to make ridiculous. All things 
are combining to attest tbe sufficiency—the omnipotence 
of Truth. In ten thousond silent and unnoticed ways 
stealing over the earth like tbe air and the light. 

„ ,i, insensibly it may be, but surely, changing the 
minds and hearts of men, undermining the foundations 
of the most ancient WTongs, breathing life and strength 
into all that is true and good; accomplishing that n“" 
creation at which the morning stars shall again sing 
gether and all the sons of God shout for joy. 


relation to the efforts of the Bristol and Clifton 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society to put the English 
people upon their guard against American pro¬ 
slavery Clergymen .^Vhen the thing was done, and 
the credit of it was worth claiming, the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society stepped forarwd and 
impudently seized it. 

Below will be found the letter of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury to Samuel Gurney and his friends : 

To Messrs. Sturge and Alexander: 

Gentlemen: I am much obliged to you for the kind 
letter I have had the honour to receive from you. 

I am fully aware of the great zeal and exertions of 
that party who assert the necessity and safety of im¬ 
mediate abolition, nor do^I deny that they formed their 
opinion on very strong and cogent arguments. 


\ fraying the expenses of all Ji t*, persons who may vi 
' luntari/y desire to go to Liberia.' By the passage of 
such a law and its strict enforcement, \h e State would 
soon get rid of the corrupt portion of tbi*. race, and 
the honest and correct ones would then be hw better 
off than they are now. At first blush, this plan swims 
to us to be just what is necessary at this time to allay 
the feeling existing against the free negroes—to get _ 
rid of those characters who are so obnoxious to a slave- 
holding community, and to prevent the necessity of ex¬ 
treme rigidity with those who are known to be of cor¬ 
rect deportment. Let members of the Legislature ^ 
digest this plan, properly, and we have no doubt the 
greater portion of them will readily embrace it as the 
most feasible one yet presented, and take the necessary- 
steps for passing a law embracing tbe suggestions here 
thrown out. __ * 


dence in the intelligence and good of the people at large. 
It has always been a favourite principle in this demo¬ 
cratic couutry that the people may sately be trusted to 
judge for themselves what is foolish or wise. It is the 
fundamental principle of our social institutions, faith in 
the intelligence of the people. To call the Abolitionists 
then, fools and fanatics, and yet to be afraid of their 
influence, is to forsake and renounoe this principle. It 
involves that contempt for the people which is essen¬ 
tially anti-democratic-, the very centre and soul of 
despotism. 

So, then, if the Abolitionists are weak and absurd, 
what are they who are so alarmed at their weakness 
and absurdity—so alarmed as to be inclined, for in¬ 
stance, to destroy Freedom of Speech, that dearest, that 


£ne'xAtVi efr Gurunct'hirtrrat ls morkaiAr-Danhu W ( jone a’n is i\rax: Take'aiW’awyrkW yJKhiUfyF'SfiJa 
ster will be no more.” On the 24th ho died. The 1 *•>» K|jj»fe| of mir freedom. You minrht as well 
last scene in the life of Daniel Webster is not the 
least. . 

It is impossible to foresee the precise influence that 
Mr. Webster’s death will exert on the future of 
Ameriran politics. Possibly little. There was no 
chance of his elevation to the Presidency, and of 
that he and his friends were aware. It is probably 
better for his fame that he was scared at his great 
age the anxieties of the Chief Magistracy. His mis¬ 
sion has been accomplished; and without the haz¬ 
ard of any diminution of the lustre that encircles his 
name, his honoured remains can repose at Marsh¬ 
field with the fitting epitaph, “Washington the first 
—Webster the second of Americans.” H. 

[We owe our best thanks to our correspondent 
who has so promptly supplied us with the above ad¬ 
mirable and copious memoir of the life of one of the 
greatest of Americans; but with some of his expres¬ 
sions on the Slavery question, it is unnecessary 
tell our readers, we do not quite agree.— Whig.] 

AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

To the Edife%of the Northern Whig, 

Sir : I hope your American correspondent, who 
furnished you with an article in Tuesday’s Whig, is 
not an Irishman, because he lauds one of the great- 
est renegades from the cause of the abolition of | 

Slavery in the United States of America, the late 
Hon. Daniel Webster. He vied with Henry Clay 
(now no more) in base subserviency to_ Southern 
slaveholders, in getting the infamous Fugitive Slave 
Law enacted, which entails so much misery on the 
negro raoe, slaves and freemen. No doubt Mr. 

Webster’s services would, he thought, be so highly 
appreciated by those who make merchandise of their 
fellow men, that he would he elected to the high of¬ 
fice of President of the United States at the next 
election. However, the Southerners would not trust 
the apostate, for, at the many meetings held for the 
purpose of nominating candidates for the Presiden¬ 
cy, poor Webster had the fewest votes; and your 
correspondent says, “ there was no chance of bis ele¬ 
vation to the Presidency.” It is not unlikely that 
this cruel disappointment, after his sacrifice of char¬ 
acter on the altar of Slavery, hastened his exit from 
this world. 

I hope that, at the final judgment, his co-partner 
in getting the Fugitive Slave Law passed (Henry 
Clay), will, as well as himself, he pardoned. 

Your correspondent says in a note—“ The well 
working of this law (the Fugitive Slave Law) i 
spoken of only as a means of preventing agitation. 

The statement is not corroborated hy the results, for 
the noblo band of Abolitionists are agitating with 
double energy—meetings have been held, and reso¬ 
lutions passed, declaring that no obedience shall be 
yielded to the cruel mandate. The attempt to en¬ 
force the Act has been resisted—death has ensued, 
and not long since a slaveholder lost his life in the 
attempt to capture a slave on his way to Canada, 
the asylum of the panting fugitives, the real land of 
liberty, under the mild sway of Queen Victoria. 

The Fugitive Slave Law, imposes a heavy penalty 
on everyjfflie who refuses to aid the Government offi¬ 
cers in apprehending a supposed fugitive slave. In 
several eases freemen of the negro race have been 
taken, and, on the path of some base man-stealer, 
consigned to Slavery. 

Allow me to hand you an account of the “ noble 
stand of the Wesleyans.” It is as follows; “The 
New York Wesleyan Conference, at its recent an¬ 
nual meeting, resolved, ‘ That the Fugitive Slave 
Law is a covenant with death, and an agreement 
With hell, and that the unprecedented agitations 
following the attempt to execute it show that it is 
abhorrent to humanity as it is antagonistic to the 
will of God; and we pledge ourselves not to aid : ~ 
its execution, and to use every effort in our power 
secure its repeal, and the adoption of every means 
consistent with our relations as Christian men and 
citizens, to overthrow the entire system of Slavery 
in this nation.” I am happy to say that other Ec¬ 
clesiastical bodies have passed similar resolutions. 

The good work goes bravely on. The Hononrable 
Charles Sumner has been lately elected Senator for 
the State of Massachusetts, in opposition to the 
terest of Mr. Webster. The Earl of Carlisle, ii 
preface written by his lordship to an edition of “ Un¬ 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” says, in referring to Mr. Sumnerjs 
election, and the progress the Anti-Slavery Cause is 
making in the United States : “ Within the short 
interval which Iras elapsed since my visit to the 
- Union ten years ago, and, from even this distance, it 
appears to me that I can track the footsteps of no 
slow progress in the career of this great Cause. 

Such seems to me the formal proposal of a candi¬ 
date hy-the Anti-Slavery party for the next election, 
to the supreme office of President of the United 
States—such seems to me the appointment, last year, 


„ _ present purpose is less to discuss the ques- 

of the time of abolition than the mode by which 
;an obtain it at all. It is a sad thing that we should 
appear to be disunited. We are not so in fact. We 
all alike abhor and denounce that iniquitous system of 
Slavery which disgraces and desolates so many regions 
of the civilized world. 

My own views, as far as I amable to form any, and 
those of many with whom I am associated, are very 
moderate. An interval of three years would be ample 
to make all necessary preparations for the admission 
of the slave to every right and enjoyment of a free- 
man. . 

I heartily approve the course you propose. Obtain 
as many signatures as you can to your address, which 
requires immediate abolition. We will do the same by 
ours, which admits that it should he progressive. Both 
of them may then go together, for, with the exception 
of one passage, the addresses will he identical—identi¬ 
cal in spirit, sentiment, and expression, and differing 
only in the subordinate consideration whether a short 
interval, or more, should be allotted for the purpose 
preparation. 

I am, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

__ Shaftesbury. 

THE SLAVE SCHOONER ADVANCE AND 
SLAVE SCHOONERS GENERALLY. 


the very life-blood of our freedom. You might as well 
exhaust the air that encompasses the globe, and by 
which we live, and then think still to sustain life, as to 
destroy freedom of speech and expect liberty to survive. 
But the onq is as impossible to be done as the other. 
Modern science is ingenious and miraculous, but it may 
safely be challenged to propose the chemioal combina¬ 
tion and to invent the apparatus that shall exhaust the 
earth’s atmosphere. The idea is absurd. But it is not 
a whit more absurd than to think that in this country 
and this age of the Printing Press, the Steam Engine 
and the Telegraph, those agencies that never tire, of 
sealing up the free lips of men. And yet the thought 
has been conceived. Southern men have deliberately 
proposed that the Free States should pass laws for the 
suppression of Abolition Societies; and Northern men 
have declared that the agitation of free thoughts and 
words mast, some how or other, be put down. And 
these suggestions have been made, not by foolish and 
fanatical people like the Abolitionists, but by men of 
eminence, men honoured as statesmen, men lauded for 
the profundity of their wisdom, for the comprehensive¬ 
ness of their knowledge, men considered to be especially 
acquainted with the principles and philosophy of our 
free institutions. Into Buch absurdities have the 
wisest and highest in the land been driven through 
tho fear of the Abolitionists. 

Again, whether this unpopular handful of men and 
.. omen are weak or not, let the recent history of the 
political parties of the country help us to ascertain. A 
few years ago, the Democrats and Whigs stood fiercely 
arrayed against each other. There seemed to be an 
impassible gulf between them that was never to be filled 
up. There was no measure’to the abuse which they 
heaped upon each other. But the words of the Aboli¬ 
tionists, sounding in the ears of men, from year to year, 
reached the political world at last, and Whigs and De¬ 
mocrats forgot their quarrels, and joined lovingly, as 
against a common enemy, and laboured together to 
erect a defence against the weakness and folly of Aboli¬ 
tion. And what was there too costly or sacred to be 
given up to strengthen the barrier which they reared ? 
Of what precious materials was it composed ? The Com¬ 
promise measures which were devised to save the Union, 
and to guard the country against the Abolitionists, 
were founded upon the broken fragments of Manhood 
and Honour, of Freedom and Humanity. Not only 
were the first principles of our whole civil order sur¬ 
rendered, but the plainest precepts of our common 
Christianity, the sacred dictates of Nature, the supreme 
law of God, all were set at naught; and the idea that 
there is any higher law than the ignorant enactments 
of man, was laughed to scorn. The corner-stone of the 
whole impious fabric was the Fugitive Slave Law, 
which forbids us to do, under penalty of fine and im¬ 
prisonment, what Christ and God have most emphati¬ 
cally commanded. Here it was not simple freedom of 
speech, but it was tbe Eternal Will of God, written in 
the sacred instincts of human compassion, that waB 
sought to be abolished ; and this, too, in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era, in an age of unprecedented 
light! Was there ever folly greater, more monstrous 
than this ? 0 how mighty must that doctrine of Aboli¬ 
tion be, which has driven our legislators, in the alarm 
which it has awakened, into such blind and insane ex¬ 
cesses 1 It must be like the ery of the god Pan, which, 
as it was fabled, drove men mad. 

If I knew nothing directly of the word and work of 
the Abolitionists, I should infer from their effects, that 
they possessed some unknown element of power. How 
else could their opponents, wise and mighty men, and 
strong in numbers and office, be so bereft of reason and 
humanity, aye, and of the most ordinary sagacity ? For 
the measures that have been taken to extinguish the 
strange, despised fire of Anti-Slavery, have been as fuel 
to the flame. It was the Fugitive Slave Law that led 
Harriet Heffcher Stowe to write ZTncle Tom’s Cabin, 
speaking with such miraculous power to tho universal 
heart of the world. So that now the voioe of the Abo¬ 
litionists have gone sounding in all the cottages and 
palaces of Europe ; and the women of England, as w( 
just hear, meet in one of her princeliest mansions tc 
prepare to send an earnest and united appeal to their 
sisters in this country in behalf of this mean and hated 
thing. Abolitionism. This movement, by the way, will 
be denounced as another speoimen of British interfe¬ 
rence. Nevertheless, it is a sight lovely in the eyes of 
heaven, when at last the highest bend down with words 
of sympathy to the lowest. The coronets of those high¬ 
born women grow dim before tho beauty and grace of 
this action. 

In view of the powerful influence whieh you, my 
friends, and those with whom you are associated, have 
exercised, seeing to what madness and absurdity your 
opponents, the law-givers of the land, have been hur¬ 
ried in their eagerness to silence you, we must infer 
that there is some cause for this ; there must be some 
method in your madness, some strength in your weak¬ 
ness, some wisdom in your folly. 

And wherein dwells the power of the Abolitionists, 
but in the simple truth ? They insist that the slave is 
a man, and our brother, and that it is a great sin be¬ 
fore God to treat him as a chattel; to be bought and 
sold, and chained and whipped, like a beast of burden 
They demand the abolition of that bondage in which 
three millions of our brethren are held in this Christian 
land. They demand it upon the broad and eternal 
grounds of Justice and Humanity. In the name of God 
and of man they demand it. They gay within them- 


But, as I observed in the outset, the Abolitionists 
said to meddle with what does not concern them. Med¬ 
dling with what does not concern them 1 And pray, 
what does conclrn us, if not the great and venerable 
cause of Human Freedom ? What business have we in 
the world at all, if it is not our business to feel for a 
weak and injured fellow-man ? We are intruders into 
existence—we cumber God’s earth ; we are not wanted 
here, but are in the way,if we can see millions trodden 
down into the dust and hold our peace, and not care for 
them. As we are human, we are born to cherish our 
human sympathies ; and everything in us that is ho¬ 
nourable and noble calls to us to plead for the weak 
against the mighty. 

But further, people talk about Abolitionists inter¬ 
fering, as if Slavery, the thing whieh they interfere 
with were the very pattern and model of a modest 
minding of one’s own business , if it kept itself to it- 

and essence, an insolent, outrageous interference. It is 
nothing else. It meddles most cruelly with the very 
bodies and souls of its victims, leading them with iron 
fetters, lacerating them with stripes, denying them all 
knowledge, brutalizing their most sacred affections. 
And not only so, it interferes with matchless insolence 
with the whole administration of the Government, It 
takes possession of the Presidential chair, and-witPSuf- 
fer no man to occupy it who will not surrender to it 
every dictate of manly feeling; and even when be has 
paid the costly fee, and it has been pooketed, it is more 
likely than not that he is turned away with contempt. 
It interferes with all the offices of the Government, from 
the highest 4 to the lowest; it meddles with the dearest 
rights of freemen. It comes here into our political or¬ 
ganizations, into our public assemblies, into our very 
places of worship, and undertakes to dictate to us what 
we shall talk about! To charge the Abolitionists with 
being meddlesome, when, at great personal hazard, they 
attempt to abate such an enormous nuisance, why, it is 
as preposterous as for the highwayman to complain of 
the traveller at whose breast he points a pistol, and to 
•call him a meddling, interfering fellow, because he 
tries to knock the pistol from the robber’s hand. 

Notwithstanding the case is so plain, there ar 
worthy people who really think that the Abolitionists 
go out of their way, and interest themselves in other 
people’s business. They say to you : “ 0, let it alone 
why do you trouble yourself about what is none o 
your affair ? mind your own concerns.” Now this ad 
vice sounds.very plausibly. But it has one radical de¬ 
fect. It is simply and absolutely impossible to be fol¬ 
lowed. Slavery will not and cannot be let alone. 
There are thousands and thousands, I know, all o 
the free States, who flatter themselves that they 
meddling with other people’s concerns ; that they 

_minding their own business; that they are letting 

Slavery alone; that they have nothing to do with it. 
And yet these are, of all persons, the very persona who 
are meddling with this matter in the most fatal maimer. 
They never say a word about it. They never open 
their lips against Slavery. They keep silent. But the 
fact is, Silence is the very thing that Slavery asks of 
us. This is all it wants of us. It is the most solid and 
substantial assistance that we can possibly give it. If 
the Northern people will only hold their tongues, every¬ 
thing will be done bv them that can be done, tOBtrength- 
en and promote the bondage of the despised African. 
When and while the North was silent—and it was for 
the space of Borne 60 years—Slavery grew mightily and 
prevailed; the slaves increased from thousands to mil- 
” jns, and the number of the slave States was doubled 
j, then, what is called letting it alone is rendering it 
the most effectual help, and they who’disclaim meddling 
with it are its most powerful supporters. The South 
does not want Northern men to advocate Slavery, be¬ 
cause it knows that they will overdo the matter, and 
spoil the cause by a zeal, that renders such advocacy 
too contemptible. All that is wanted of us, as the 
most potent safeguard of the iniquity, is our silence. 
The slaveholders do not wish us to do any thing, only 
to keep hush. Even when they insisted upon this new 
Fugitive Slave Law, it was not because they wanted to 
recover their lost slaves ; for since its passage fifty have 
escaped where one has ever been attempted to be.re¬ 
covered That law was wanted only as a sign and se¬ 
curity of the acquiescence of the North in the continued 
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ADDRESS OF THE ENGLISH WOMEN. 


existence of the slave institutions. It was wanted only 
brand upon the North, expressive of Northern sub¬ 
jection, just like the brand upon the shoulder of a black 
slave. Yes, our acquiescence in the sin, signified most 
expressively by our silence, is not only the most pow¬ 
erful support we can give to Slavery—It is, I solemnly 
believe before God, the one thing upon whieh its very 
existence depends at this hour. And the South believes 
may judge from her frantic threats when- 


the silence of Northern submission is broken by 
the slightest whisper of discontent. Suoh being the 
case, I repeat that Slavery cannot be let alone And 
the silent people are not letting it alone. They are its 
mightiest supporters, and it is the dead weight of 
Northern Silence that balances the enormous Wrong, 
and keeps it upright and steady. The instant that si¬ 
lence is broken, it begins to shake and swing like any 
rag in the wind, and totters to its fall. 

Looking upon the matter in this light, I cannot but 
regard the Abolitionists offensive as their position is, 
as acting very much on the defensive. They virtually 
say to the South, “ Our purpose is the Abolition of 
Slavery: hut keep your Slaves if you will, and if you 
can, we are not going to help you keep them. We can¬ 
not consent to extinguish those instincts of Humanity, 
without which a man is no better than a dog or a wolf; 
we cannot give up our free thoughts and free speech, 
without which we are as truly slaves as the most ab¬ 
ject bondmen on your plantations. We oannot do these 
things for any consideration whatever, no, not for gold, 
for popularity, or for life, and least of all, to ratify the 
security of your slave property. It would be too base. 
You yourselves would despise us in your hearts. You 
could not help it. Why, it would be better to be slave¬ 
holders at once, if that were the inevitable and fearful 
alternative. If we were slaveholders, we could at least 
comfort ourselves with dreams of setting our slaves 
free. We could treat them with the greatest humanity. 
We could resolve, if they ran away, that we would let 


It is not likely that the Duchess of Sutherland 
in tt mm; w ith:-her In Ad<2reSS 

to the Women of this country looked for the imme¬ 
diate Abolition of Slavery as the result of their 
affeotionate exhortations, but they undoubtedly ex¬ 
pected that the appeal would excite popular atten¬ 
tion, and hoped that it would lead many minds to 
serious reflection. The expectation, at least, is 
already realized, for the faithful eoho of public opi- 
i, the press, is cackling as minatory and indignant 
Dver the land as if a challenge to a war of Ama- 
s had been hurled at our peacelul darnel,, and it 
behooved all gentlemen of gallantry to exercise the 
prerogative of protecting and defending their women. 
As out of’ discussion and agitation, where there is 
right in question, necessarily comes good, so, without 
doubt, will it be on this occasion; and though many 
bewitching smiles and softly murmured thanks will 
reward Mr. Editor everywhere for his powerful and 
crushing leader whereby his fair country-women ai 
put, without trouble to themselves, upon the tri 
ground of defence, and are ready now to chase 
thousand Duchesses and put ten thousand Countesses 
to, flight; still, doubtless, also here and there will be 
found a woman who presumes to commit the impro¬ 
priety of doing her own thinking, and will consider 
whether My Lady’s exhortation is not worth consi¬ 
deration, and whether its force be really weakened hy 
the fact, that her husband’s aunt, or mother, or grand¬ 
mother, was, half a century ago, unkind to her Eng¬ 
lish tenants, or that there are many most unfortunate 
and wretched women in London, or that the social 
distinctions in Great Britain involve a great deal of 
suffering and wrong. So, perhaps, the hope also of 
the Memorialists will he justified, even if hut very 
few should see that ‘ able editors’ ’ rejoinders, how¬ 
ever just they might he if it were to the Five Points 
and Corlies’ Hook that the English women presumed 
to call attention, are quite wide of the purpose when 
poverty and Bocial inequalities in Great Britain are 
made in offset for American Slavery. 

— our mind much of the force of this Address is 
i temperate character, and in its oareful ay oid- 
of all controversial questions. The Memorial¬ 
ists evidently mean to take the ground that it is not 
for them to dictate to those whom they address to 
follow either this or that course, hut simply to urge 
them to do something. The most active of these la¬ 
dies know very well that the Anti-Slavery cause, in 
this country, has already taken its position and 
marked out its course, and they'naturally enough 
conclude that, should their exhortations incline the 
hearts of any of the people to exertion in behalf of 
the slaves, they would easily enough, and with¬ 
out advioe from abroad, see how tlffit exertion oould 
he made the most effective. Were the work to be 
done hy themselves, doubtless the Memorialists 
would have set forth a manifesto of the principles 
by which they meant to he governed; but as they 
only exhorting others to that work, they content 
themselves with exhortation. On every account, it 
seems to ue, it was wise to take this position. 

But it appears that to a certain class of people in 
England, who ought to be the last to do anything to 
lessen the force of this appeal, its terms are not — 
satisfactory. It is stated in the London papers that 
a correspondence has taken place between Samuel 
Gurney, Joseph Sturge, G. W. Alexander, and 
others, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, who is censured 
hy them for the allusion in the Address to the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of immediate.emancipation. 
They propose to substitute another Address, of 
which they are the authors, to which modest propo¬ 
sition the Earl gives a courteous negative, advising 
his advisers to circulate their own Address and get 
what signatures they can, as no harm, hut rather 
good, will he done, hy two Addresses instead of one. 
Probably, however, this excellent counsel will not 
he taken. It is not so much that Mr. Gurney and 


The schooner Advance, of New Orleans, which we 
mentioned, last week, as having been seized at Port 
Praya, by Commodore Gregory, has arrived at Norfolk. 

The mate and four of her seamen were sent home in 
her, but the Captain was not taken. This case comes 
good time for the party jast now dominant where¬ 
with to test their strength and their principles. There 
branch of commerce in which the great demo¬ 
cratic right of Free Trade is so outraged by our laws 
as that, for being engaged in which the Advance was 
seized. Had her Captain contented himself with the 
legitimate traffic permitted by the laws of his country, 
he, instead of skulking abroad to escape a felon’s doom, 
light show himself in Norfolk, an honoured and 
honourable citizen, and his vessel, instead of lying at 
a wharf of that city awaiting confiscation, might, as 
proudly as any other ship, fling her stars and stripes 
the breeze, and await her cargo. And this difference 
exists because of an absurd distinction in our laws 
whieh makes that piracy in one part of the world which 
is a perfectly legitimate, honourable and most profita- 
table trade at home.. If the schooner Advance may 
rightfully and legally take a cargo of slaves from Nor¬ 
folk to New Orleans—and none butafew impracticable 
and fanatical persons deny that—there is no reason, in 
the nature of things, why she should not take a cargo 
of the same sort from the Coast of Guinea to the port 
of Havana. To affix a penalty to this latter speculation 
is, wo contend, a violation of the first principle of Free 
Trade. 

But if the penalty annexed to the Foreign Traffic was 
only intended as a measure of protection to the Do¬ 
mestic Trade, as we all know it was, the subject is still 
one which callanfor the hand of Democratic reform. 
Protection is not a Democratic principle, and the party 
will not be true to itself if it permits this grossest 
lation of Free Trade to exist a moment after it comes 
power. The Trade that is so honourable at home 
that there is not a ‘ first family ’ in all Virginia that is 
directly or indirectly engaged in it, ought not to 
branded as a felony when it happens to he carried 
the other side of the Gulf Stream. ’’So invidious a 
distinction is a disgrace to the Statute-Book- 

glorious flag—a violation of our republican 
institutions—and contrary even to the comity which 
binds together our sister States There is no other 
domestic production, we believe, which is protected by 
absolute prohibition of the introduction of the 
foreign article, and it is high time so gigantic a mono¬ 
poly were destroyed. There is no reason why Louis 
ana, and Mississippi, and Texas, should depend for the 
itaple of their labour upon Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Kentucky, but, on the contrary, every 
why they should be permitted to get the article 
wherever they can buy it cheapest. The protection is 
positive and direct injury to the people of these 
States, and should he tolerated no longer. And if there 
be any truth in the great principles of Free Trade for 
which the Democrats have contended so long, it is an 
injury, though not so immediately obvious, to the pro¬ 
ducing States also. But, at any rate, whatever may be 
said on this point, and though it may be held unwise 
to interfere immediately with a state of things that has 
existed so long, on the other point—the absurd distinc¬ 
tion between the Foreign and Domestic Trade—there 
can be no difference offfipinion. No greater outrage 
could be inflicted upon the feelings of our Southern 
brethren of Norfolk than to bring in there the schooner 
Advance, with her crew in chains, and she branded as 
a pirate because it was proposed to use her in a traffic 
which makes the wealth of the State of Virginia. We 
have no right to jeopard the stability of the Union by 
so gratuitous an insult to any portion of its citizens. 
The moral influence of such laws cannot be overrated, 
and we cannot tell when the stigma which they tend to 
fix upon a portion of our people may become indelible. 
It is time there was an overhauling of our Treaties on 
this subject with Foreign Powers, and the Monroe 
doctrine carried out in this relation as well as in 
others. Europe should be taught that we have our 
notions and our own institutions, and her rose¬ 
water sentimentality should not be permitted longer 
taint our laws. We hope, sincerely hope, that tbe 
liter may receive attention in the proper quarter, 
and, if we have any nmnence -mi- cu n Pierce and the 
Democratic party, we shall look to see the subject no¬ 
ticed in the Inaugural Message, and immediately 
brought up for the consideration of Congress. 


The National Intelligencer publishes, and the 
press, universal, copies, the following letter from the 
Hon. John Barney, of Baltimore. The Evening Post 
considers it the Barest specimen of Pickwickianism that 
has yet appeared in print about Webster. But it only 
wanted that somebody should show how reluctant he 
always was to receive pecuniary aid from his friends to 
ake the catalogue of bis virtues complete; and here 
a have it: 

Washington, Dec. 22, 1853. 
Gentlemen : I read with great satisfaction, in the 
National Intelligencer of this morning, an interesting 
correspondence, relative to the Webster Annuity. 
There was no subject on which this eminently great 
and good man was more sensitive ; and, with your per¬ 
mission, I propose to add one incident, illustrative of 
the refinement of felling which characterized him. 

Dining with him and Mrs. Webster alone, on the 4th 
of July, be being then very fheble, I urged ou him to 
seek, by ohangc of continent’, to escape the annual re¬ 
turn of the rheum, or hay fever, which attacked him 
periodically on the 20th ot August, from which he had 
been entirely free when in England. 

Knowing that the kind sympathy and generous affec¬ 
tion of the President would induce him to assign to Mr. 
Webster any duty whereby his health and happiness 
would be promoted, I suggested his acceptance of the 
embassy to the Court of St. James. He'replied : 

“ Mr. Abbott Lawrence expends seventy thousand 
dollars a year, in sustaining the dignity of this posi¬ 
tion. I am without means to meet any expenditure 
beyond the salary.” I replied, “ Your numerous 
friends, who earnestly desire you should prolong your 
invaluable life, will never permit your individual re¬ 
sources to he exhaustedand I am authorized to say 
that whatever funds are necessary will be promptly 
supplied.” “ Sir,” said he, with a sternness never be ^ 
fore display in an intercourse of a quarter of a century, 

“ I duly appreciate the kindness and liberality of my 
friends, but cannot Consent to he their pensioner. 
Never repeat such a suggestion.” I still shudder at 
tbe recolleotion of his indignant frown. 

He had fully realized the truth of one of his own 
aphorisms: “ The man who enters public life takes 
upon himself a vow of poverty, to the .religious obser¬ 
vance of whieh he is hound so long as he remains in itjji 
And his poverty vindicated his integrity. 

”our friend and servant, 


n Barney. 


them go. We could do everything for them but tell w companions care to do an Anti-Slavery work, 
them they were free. But to be Northern freemen sup- B , ,, . 

porting Slavery, suppressing every manly thought, \ that they wish to thrust themselves into a circ e 


lawful to learn from an enemy, says a Latin 
proverb, and there never were a people who have so 
much reason to be thankful for knowledge from that 
quarter as the Abolitionists. The Slaveholders and 
their abettors never open their mouths, on the subject 
of Slavery, but they teach us something, and the strong" 
arguments against them and their cause are always 
of their own making. The Richmond (Va.) Republi- 
i, no longer ago than Wednesday of-last week, has 
done us a good turn of this sort, in showing, that it is 
rse punishment to a man to make a slave of him than 
send him to States-Prison. A Penitentiary is not 
considered a Paradise anywhere, but to understand the 
full force of the Republican’s admission it should be re¬ 
membered that a Southern prison is to prisons else¬ 
where what they are to decently comfortable homes. 
Here is the Republican’s paragraph. It contains some 
other matter for reflection suggested by the name of 
that paper and the proposition it advocates, but its es¬ 
timate of Slavery is the point to which we particularly 
call attention. 

A Good Suggestion. —Since the subject of removing 
free negroes from this Commonwealth has been under 
consideration by the Legislature, a variety of plans 
have been suggested, the most, if not all, of which, 
from certain causes, are considered impracticable. The 
agitation of the question, however, has induced many 
philanthropic gentlemen to give the matter serious 
thought, and we are now inclined to the opinion that 
one of our own oitizens has hit upon the proper method 
to accomplish all that the most ardent admirer of the 
soheme can desire. That there are many intelligent, 
honest, upright, industrious free coloured persons in 
our community, none will doubt who are acquainted 
with them, and we do-hot hesitate to say that no one 
wishes them to he driven from their native homes. The 
aim of all seems to he to get at the vicious and corrupt 
ones, and to accomplish this, the gentleman to whom we 
have alluded has most unquestionably hit upon the 
proper plan, .viz: “ Instead of sending free negroes 


For the National A. S. Standard. 

A YEAR OF LAMENTATION-STUDIES ON 
NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

Eulogy seems to mge as fervidly as ever. Sighing 
and grief are to be for some time longer the order of the 
day. Our literature has become decidedly lachrymose. 

Dirges and monodies take tha place of songs ; and fune¬ 
ral orations draw better houses than the opera or the 
play. The style of this winter seems to he a genteel 
full mourning. 

It seems all well timed too, for the English are just 
enjoying their holiday or general grief over the well 
preserved relic sof the world-famous hero, who, forty 
years ago, stamped out with his iron heel the last mad 
spark of European liberty. They kept the grim duke 
above ground about two months, while, with downright 
English liberality and thoroughness, they went to work 
to make suitably magnificent and expensive lamentation 
■ him. In Yankee land, where we do things more 
_ _ hurry, we have no such custom of denying onr 
great men speedy burial, in order to indulge ourselves 
the amusement of conventional woe over their 
corpses. We have devised the more sanitary expedient 
of earthing the veritable bo^y forthwith, while we pro¬ 
vide ror the national penchartt. for mourning, hy make- 
believe funerals and mock obsequies in wood, in as 
many places as are public-spirited enough to pay the 
expense. To be sure, we might make one job of this, 
as in the case of General Harrison, and agree upon 
one day, upon which we would finish up all our eulo¬ 
gizing and grief. But the managers in the present so¬ 
lemnities seem haunted with a suspicion that an im¬ 
pending Sahara sand-storm of oblivion will bury up the 
greatness of their dead idol as soon as they shall cease 
din the welkin with the sound of his name. So they 
perpetuate the delicious luxury of this affliction by 
trailing their funeral pageantry through all these dis¬ 
mal winter months. Eulogies have been spoken, that 
are yet to be printed; some wait in manuscript, to be 
spoken ; others are in still earlier embryo. If I mis 
take not, one funeral ceremony is set down for as late 
as next April. A desperate attempt will no doubt he 
made to keep up at least a half-mourning ihrough all 
the next season. In fine, the Webster sorrow bids fair 
to last as long as the Kossuth mania, and to be no less 
expensive. 

Now that election is over, and that our prospect of 
news items and excitement from Cuba has been so 
nipped in the bud, the whole affair must be considered 
as a lucky windfall to the newspaper-makers. They 
chronicle the different obituary ceremonies, and, by 
ringing all the changes on the dismal theme, seem de¬ 
termined to wring from this bereaved nation its utmost 
capacity of tears Being a person not destitute of n' 
tural sympathy, I hardly get through with my m^ 
poiitan mourning in New York, get my tears star" 
by ample Clerical assurances of Mr. Webster’s/ 
rival in heaven, when my very next week’s e8 g, er 
puts me through the same sorrowful expr* p 

the commercial obsequies of Boston. y ‘ 

' , . ... ‘calmness under 

again reduced myself to comparator . , 

my great loss, by a desperate ^templation of the 
blessings I have left, when Cv cor< *’ Washington And 
New Orleans make successi^ Ftiless requ.sitiop ■ 
for fresh tears. Like tK client that cried in court 
over the eloquent reci-1 °f his abuses by h.scounael, 

I discover at last tow afflicted I am, from the touch- - 
ing recitals of the eulogies that I read 

The truth is. that there is a general impression that 
the great statesman went out of the world leaving the 
cottar,. destinies, or some other person that he 
had dealt with, larger^ i— Ria debt. The heroic sacri¬ 
fice he had made of conviction, conscience, a&d historic 
fame, demanded some compensation. On any fair princi¬ 
ples he was entitled to the Presidency atAeast. Cheated 
out of this bauble, he was orify partly appeased by pro¬ 
fuse national adulation, and the rank of highest states¬ 
manship. Dying too soon to receive a full equivalent 
of these, the balance must now be made up in a a post- 
mortuary reputation. The same measures are now 
taken to forestall fame as were in his life time to fore¬ 
stall popularity for him. No man’s ambition was ever 
so intrusive and importunate. More than once State 
and National conventions were projected to nominate 
him to the Presidency, and some poor tools once tried- 
to effect the same object by a subscription. The same 
sagacious friends are now diligently electioneering pos¬ 
terity ; with what success, it is hereafter to be seen. 

Among the notes struck in tins grand national re¬ 
quiem, my ear has caught the tasteful execution of the 
Professor of natural and revealed religion in Bowdoin 
College. It devolved upon him tb give expression to 
the sorrow the yonng gentlemen of that institution 
felt on the twelfth of November last, for the loss of the 
great political chief, and the “ funeral bake-meal* of 
his artistic style have just been distributed for general 
consumption in an exquisitely printed pamphlet. Bow¬ 
doin College has, withiaa few yeaTs, enlarged the sphere 
of its culture by adding to its departments of literature 
and science the professorship of natural and revealed 
religion. From this authoritative source one expects 
to receive only the highest oracles of wisdom and sanc¬ 
tity. • An endorsement from the Professor of natural 
and revealed religion ffrast he considered as settling 
forever the gravest questions as to the piefy of the ^ 
great deceased. The occasion, too, was doubtless seized 
to impress upon the minds of the students of tha 
tution all the fundamental precepts and principles 
the important bTanch of human science, of * 

accomplished orator is the professor. 
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session was seized, awl ordered by the justice to be destroyed 
and the defendant Qned $25. An appeal was made from that 
| decision to the District Court of the First Judicial District 
for Ramfey county. 

Judge Hayner announced his decision on Saturday last, in 
which he thoroughly reviewed and investigated every point 
involved *** —jj Ska —■—— jj-Ugjj 


; forth as the absorbers of ad- The sudden and immense emigration to Australia, 
will concentrate the ill-will of' within the last few months, with the old gulf stream of 
- - • • ” t:‘_: 1 tz~z~ beings, flowing with undiminished current to- 

Where nations have ward America, has brought the subject home to mil- 

.lions, during the last year, who thought it did not affect 

them before. The poorer and industrial classes of so- 

lumueu «j uicu __ ciety, who supply the largest tributaries of this swift decided : 

he mentioned several memorable historical running river of emigration, look for the realization of 1. 

Our citizens who desire to invade Cuba in Ocean Penny Postage as a boon of inestimable value, act h 
• : and the laws of the land, endeavour The commercial class of community begin to-understand | 
igth by saying that Cuba its importance, and to urge its adoption. Every in- 
terest, every influence, every disposition and tendency 

„, w »»» _ -p-,-,- _If of the times, is in.its favour. But, to make an Ocean " 3 " Thirtfn"so d™» 

e to be become the propagandists Penny Postage universal, coextensive with the globe, conferred no authority upon the 
the world and become a nation of the sympathy and concurrence of the people and go- their acts were void. 

•• • themselves all the ter- vernments of all maritime countries in Christendom 4. That the people of the territory could not, in their emi- 

, I'.tor.eo rn our uc.ghbourff then, in face of the world are requisite. For, to realize completely the system ami iomimonsreserve! and e xeWtSe the pwer, inasmuch as 
id (what was more and of (j 0 j > j, e WIVS hed his hands of it. They are clean, proposed whatever be the distance or direction, or under the Constitution of the P Umted States, the ultimate ste 

rife were on the It was guilt, and most damnable guilt. He would stand under whatever flag a letter may be convoyed, the ve reignty is granted to Congress. If it could be reserved, it 

• - - 1 --- —-—need by Monroe, and resist single service of its mere transit from any port of one would have to be done by Congress, and not by the people of 

zers to set up Governments country to any port of another, must be performed for the territory, who therefore derived no right from this source 
would not consent that Cuba one penny If the British mail packets perform this to pass this enactment, and therefore it never became law, 
siou of any other power, he service on a letter from any port of Great Britain to and cannot be enforced as such. 

old it forever. He believed any port beyond the sea at which they touch for one Thirty likely negroe8i recently emancipated by 
s we got it by purchase. It pennf* the American mail packets, must do the same.-. . Hon , w ,E .Kenned y.ofM arcy GoTenn ..started from Nash- 
without tho tJuiled States The French steamer that conveys a ietter across the ville on Monday last for Liberia, via New Orleans. The 

7 to the transaction. Spain Mediterranean, or the German across the Baltic, or the Nashville Gazette says : “ It is the intention of Judge Ken- 

ell Cuba as we would to sell Danish across the sound to Sweeden, must each perform nedy to manumit more than forty slaves next year, who will 

we commit outrage against, thissingle service for a penny. Several Governments follow those now en route for the coast of Africa. His object 
ion in Cuba, the northern and nations, then, must move in this matter, before the in adopting this course is, that the first company may make 
more unwilling to sell. It whole scheme is consummated. But, Great Britain preparation for the second, in Liberia It is an important 
s taking Cifba! right or and the United slates caw establish this system over 

ike. So fur from this, that more than ihree-fourths of the globe, without the; aid |^te seem to be inh^h sphfts at the i^a of enjoying^r- 
narked’to him, on^his death- or concurrence of any other governments whatever. -' ec t freedom, although their bondage has been a light one 
e to vs by treaty honourab/K England can alone establish it between Liverpool and under their humane master.” 

■ountries and he said to Halifax, and will do it, doubtless, ere long, and between Mr Calhoun and Cuba.—T he National Intelli- 
land, “ Cuba and the people her and all her colonial ports beyond the sea, in every a^cer repeats the declaration imputed to Mr. Calhoun, that 
. and the expedition^/ Lopez direction, andrto ever distance. And, if she can con- “ Cuba was-forbidden fruit ” to this country, for the purpose 
were the words of tt miin, a vey,a letter from Liverpool to Halifax, of to Hong of arraying the authority of his eminent name against the 
gted Konu, or to Australia, for a penny, cannot the United policy of Cuba. Now, we have reason to know that the de- 

ensures, he was not. willing States transport one from New York to Liverpool, claration of Mr. Calhoun does not express the conclusions of 

was to nave cioseu .,.„J bound to obey./He would Havre, Bremen, or Havana for the same? What a his judgmentj, and thatridsnriewaoi: ac^isMra qf Gnhg 

, ,, ’ tot. prophecy evil concerning the future, but lie could singular anomaly it would be, if the transit charge on J d ~tfFju moiai an( i sunnorted by the I'Jatimiaftntellilencer 

s t° hold an extra not £ ? gn or y aBt of tbe fact flat the acquisition of new a letter from Liverpool to Quebec should be two cents 9 ^S»surpSif^CalSnSSsInthe 
ished business, to- territory will re-open the controversywhich lias bepn and tbe same service on one from Boston to Liverpool , ubj - eot were aB thoritively developed during the debate now 
the gross receipts, in some measure quieted, and it would break forth with should b W three cents'. It is probably the fact, that progressing in the Senate.— Union, loth. 

, , , ,, renewed vigour over our land. Spain would set the nine.tenths of all the correspondence of the world that T Washington crirrpsnnnrlenl r,f T he AshtnhtJn 

undred dollars p negroes of Cuba free, and we would then have another crosses ihe sea, is conveyed in British and American (0 £ a) uRifno), mites tfat 

San Domingo in that quarter. Nor did he want Cana- vessels. If, theeefore, these two Governments can be wb ile Hr. Giddings was on the floor on the 14th, showing 

well finished, lofty da. We have in our broad land territory enough. Ho brought, by a pressure of public opinion, io unite in that the only-interest of these United States now protested 

hv nf trinimmn it was a conservative, and for the protection of the pro- establishing an Ocean Penny Postage, so far as it lies by prohibitory laws is the slave-breeding interests of this Dis- 
' ° pertv and rights of our neighbours. We cannot live in in their united power, they could alone confer the boon, trict and the Northern slavg States, there was a sale of peo- 

> cover up shabbi- £ 00( / neighbourhood if we%iolato treaty stipulations, almost to ihe full extent of its blessing and beneficence, pie going on upon the Pennsylvania-avenue, in sight of the 

eded. This was a He repeated he was against the propagandists of the upon the family of man. Yours sincerely, 0 H 0 was rtrSKtVsoO Whotehall say the‘Slave Tffdi 

8d to be a work of great principle of free government. With these he had E “ k B isro was not abolished here by the law of 1850. This morning an 

. v no affiliation. Although dissenting in many things London, 35 Broad St. Buildings, Nov. 5, 1862. ola gent i eman called 0 n me in great agony of soul. His 

.,.„ - 0 , to get raneuu f rom Mr .Fillmore, he approved his course on tlm Cuban * — * daughter of IT was sold to a slaveholder and confined in the 

Hall'fit for use and presentable. The rent was also question,and’expressed the hope that theincoming ad- — . slavepen. $1,000 was demanded by the savage who had her 

considerably less, so that the authorities of the Bazaar ministration will maintain a policy pure and stainless iHt0feU(lll(OttS HfUJS. in P osses3ion ' He had raised 30me $5 ® 0 ' . , 

_. 1 aL„wi, nn the 011 the s "Bject. , He had determined thus early m.the wtut*. A Canadian paper gives the following as the 11- 

were not dissatisfied with then arrangemen , session to make known his opinion, and to solemnly - fT— ' tejalcopyof the Rules and Regulations adopted by the School 

whole. The display of "goods was never finer, nor the protest against the policy which goes to the absolution The Chicago Commercial Advertiser has hoisted the gotten No. 14, in the Township of Missouri, Oxford. It is 
contributions from abroad more beautiful pr abundant, of the territory of adjoining nations. He made further John ;P. Hale flag for 186,6. It has been a so-called “ National worthy of preservation as a curiosity ofSftcrature : 

. remarks in support of the positions assumed. Whig ” paper, but its principles did not take in that latitude. “ Thou shalt not lie thou shalt not swear thou shalt not 

Purchasers, generally, had the satisfaction of knowing Mf Stephens> of Ge0 |i a , said the gentleman had Jo . H n L. Carey, formerly of The Baltimore (. Md .) speak a smoty or-blagard 

that they got their pennyworth for their penny ; and, been k j ckin g a dead Hon. Fillibustering was at par American, and latterly of The N. O. Crescent, died at New bOT’s.dmner his ink or handle his books or anything that is 
though so mnch was taken away-, there seemed to be eighteen months ago, but he believed it had now fallen Orleans, Dec. 14. whispering no laughing no leaving seats with liberty 

almost as much left. Unole Tom, no -doubt, is to be decidedly below par. He (Stephens) was not in favour Despatches have gone out from the State Depart- nor meddle with books Slates nor ink without liberty 

. 1 , 0 , 1 , n ^ nf tMo rnsnlt oh far as the of taking Cuba, but was not willing to declare that he me nt directing Sir. Rives to acknowledge the Empire as the n0 quarreling no lying no Swearing Stealingnor teUingtales 

thanked for some portion of this result, as tar as tne wQuld not haye Cuba under any circumstances, nor did Government facto of France. * m out of school no disputing no bad language no fitting, no 

British Islands and France were concerned. The new he think it p VOp er to say it was best for Spain to have According to the returns of the assessors of New pushing each other in the mud nor in the ditch on the road 

interest about that remarkablework had excited in the Cuba. Let the future take care of itself. He was will- Orleans, there has been a decline in the value of property, in ho f- .... . ___ 

American Slaves found, doubtless, relief in this direc “b^ L" whTb^efiUt wouW of $3,392,342 within the past year. 

tion, to a degree. Still, the great bulk of assistance ^musbuthe dSd ^ot know what would ocZ to A NEW drama - writtcn expressly for the Baltimore be dismissed 7 WSchool.” 

that was sent to them in this shape came from long- render i t8 acquisition desirable. He trusted the day M F™ LiBERiA.-The fine brig Zebra has been char- 

tried and well-known friends, who needed no excite- ^ ? ° / 

ment of Romance to keep alive or to awaken.-their for tbl8 purpose. He wa _ , ' j> KV . Henw Giles, the eloquent lecturer, recently There are already hero-some eighty emigrants, and others are 

svrrmathies for the Slaves Thev understand the cause cpm ?* we mUS ^ i - P^®P ared tor . lfc * had his trunk stolen, containing Song other things, several daily arriving. Among those now here are Simon Harris, 

sympathies Tor the bl s. % y . need come, wo to lnm by whom they come. He did not maQ |j acr jpt i ec tureS He was unable tcttecture in Gloucester, from the Choctaw nation, and his family, about whom great 

in all its bearings too well, and have devoted them- know and understand, and see the object and purpose MaSJ j # 0 n the 24th ultimo, in consequence. interest has been manifested at the North. There are also 

i£sgtoiss&x&szU!f&4 5 

depended upon, under all circumstances. The Amen- t : ftn t i ir0Uff h which we latelv Dassed The Gentleman preparing a Theory of Politics, one of a senes of woiks, of ^ rece i ve d from the Xventucky Colonisation Society of 
can contributions, of course, were not materially affect- Mso^poke^of The° reTuct^nce^ wUh^hich^he fwallowed tlK^tet. °It^is r stej|(flyping e in ^ostonfan^rhe dan^^knownarthe^onflilentiafclmkof our decease iland 

ed by this or any other extrinsic cause, and were of the Compromise measures, and then animadverted on Harpers will be publishers. highly-respected fellow-citizen, Wm. M. Beal, are also going 

their usual excellence and abundance. the danger ofthe acqnisitiop of Cuba^^ But what i» e x HK name of Charles List is removed from the out with this expedition. 

great principle of the Compromise l Why, that so tar , newQriarjer and that of Mr. J. D. We have never seen a finer and more intelligent body of 

The folly of Websterism, transient as it was in its as territory is concerned, the General Government has g^ldwinis substituted. -'We learnCsays The Post) that Hon. emigrants than those now here. They will be additions to 

nature and fast passing away, had not been so entirely no righ t to interfere with the people, who can and . g&fee! E. Sew© is Mi Baldwin’s partner, and that Mi Ro- the Colony.—Mem Orleans Picayune, Dec.19. 

„ , oo nn thz Ami would form their Government just as they pleased. bert' Carter is likely to become the political editor again. Gerrit Smith Declining a Public Dinner.— 

extinguished as to be without .t» effect on the Anti Mr Venaole interposed, saying the acquisition of „ Cassvilh <Ga.') Standard says that on last Gerrit Smith, says the Rochester American, must be a mau 

Slavery market. Unluckily, though Websterism was more territory, according so his opinion, was an open sale day Tuesday*! December,) thirty negroes were of very few words. The following is his laconic reply to an 

not universal and by no means embraced the best part question. sold in that place at enormous prices, ranging from five hun- accept the honoMofapwlic^|rival, which was 

o,i.« —». 

share of the wealthy and expensive portion of it. A Spain t0 emancipiite the slaves, and he understood the 
good .many persons who used to be regular customers gentleman as urging the acquisition, in any event, 
have been driven away for two or three years, or have Spain consenting. * 

, , . „„ Mr. Venable (interrupting). I commenced bysay- 

the onl y made Nicodemus visits when they thought no man - ng when 0nha changed hands, the United States 
L he I (or woman) saw them, would have ventured intb the be a party to it. 
sen-1 bottomless abyss as readily as into Horticultural HalL 

. . , tendency to renew sectional.: 
i or tne re p eatedi he was against the 
of the time, but if it should, become i 
i very dirl uoLgonn eive. l ll|l t 
r igna- aotg s how the gentleman 
leeting wrong, and his State was rigl 
ze been sures. He considered this a 
South, but for the North. T 
‘ settlement was, that in all t 

lestion j on gi n g to the United States 


vives her husband. Benjamin K. Pierce, who became a Colo- 
•nel in the United States Army, is not living. Nancy M. 
Pierce, wife of Gen. Solomon McNeil, died in 1837, aged 44. 
John Sullivan Pierce died,in Michigan in 1825. Harriet B. 
Pierce married Hugh Jameson, Esq.; died in 1837, aged 37. 
Charles G. Pierce, died in Utica, N. Y., in 1828, aged 25. 
Franklin Pierce, born November 23,1804; Charlotte died ill 
infancy, and Henry D. Pierce, a native of Hillsborough. 


permit our people to go forth 

joining nations, and we will GO-,-- 

Christendom, and it ought to he upon us. What 
in private life is true in politics. Where natioi 
committed crimes and trampled on human right 
general way, than have gathered together the fuel, which the hr 
■- heaven has kindled to their destruction And 
connection,' 

. instances. _ _ 

obliging to the. Bazaar if violation of tret- 

- ~ - — to excite sympathy and- n ._ „„ D 

committed the wrong, and killed some of our peo 
But false witnesses have been raised against Cuba. 
.jthe United States — ^ “ 

at fW liberty throughc- 

; n bueeaneers, and approprii; 


and we even dress out our PuritaS Chapels in ever¬ 
greens and other popish vanities; but we have never 
succeeded in engrafting New Year upon our Institu¬ 
tions. It does not agree with the Yankee Constitution. 
.So it was of less matter to ui 
to you Gothamites, te whom 
that the day should be bad. 

It would have been more _ _ 
the day had been a trifle better. I am afraid * nta Claus 
is not an Abolitionist, for be bas been very cross-grained 
and unaccommodating this year. In spite of him, he 
ever, the Bazaar has had unprecedented success, 
least, better than for several years past. Periods 
the Texas year, when all the world 
to the purpose in our case) his 


Having noted the estimate of the great der al > 
taken by mere lawyers, politicians and vozW persons, 
by men of lijce passions with himself- * ^ as cunous 0 
see how his life and character ^°" ,d show from thb ’ 
highest stand point of eva ^oiical godliness, from the 
chair of tbe professor# * atural and revea,ed reli ^ on 
Passing over the r»etMricaI part of the eulogy, which 
Would seand-^e the “ Bus urban ” Dr. Cox by the 
paucity its religious phrases and scriptural allusions, 
W g^.urn naturally to the Opinions expressed of the man, , 
ffis conduct and destiny. Here they follow : 


s.a brief of the points 

, vested by the organic 
Governor, thev had no 

. -u...j - s —-„„y body or persons—not 

-to the people of the territory. 

2. That in the enactment in question, thei 
feet attempted to transfer this power to the f w P .v. 
a doing they acted beyond their authority, and 

.uthority upon the people, and consequently 


serious 


Allen— At Dedham,recently, Miss Lucy Maria Allen,aged 
28. A firm, faithful, intelligent Aholitionist, she never fal¬ 
tered in her devotion to the Anti-Slavery Cause, from her 
girlhood upward. Her interest in it continued unabated to 
the day of her death. Of unusual personal attractions, and 
uncommon intelligence and oultate, she thought it not 
much to place herself by the hated side of the most unhap¬ 
py of her race. Unobtrusive and retiring, few, perhaps,, 
knewhername; bnt to those few it is preeions. Thosefew 
survivors may well say with Wordsworth— 

‘She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave; and 0; 

The difference to me! ’ 

Whatever consolation can be derived from the most tran¬ 
quil of departures those survivors eminently have. With 
warm affections and a'keen enjoyment of life, she overcame 
all fear of death, and met its approach with beautiful pa¬ 
tience and composure. It was a fit ending of so gentle and 
useful a life.— q. 

Ioppin. —In this city, Monday evening, 27th ultimo. Colonel 
John Coffin, aged 87 years. 

Sig&s. —On Sunday evening, Dec. 26, after a short illness, 
Samuel Riggs, in the @3d year of his age. 

Carsh. —At Brooklyn, Mrs. Frances T. Marsh, wife of Rev. 
John Marsh, D. D., Secretary of the American Temperance 
Union, and daughtesof the late John Talhmadge, Esq., 67. 
.tvtwjston.— At Halifax.N. SK on the 28th ultimo, after two 


jislature in ef- 


been greater. But since that marplot of a Garrison 
went and drove away our best customers by the Com¬ 
over the American Union, the 
productive. The Hall (Hor- 
smaller than any 


mination Service he read 
Fair has never been more 

tioultural Hall, in School Street) _ e . 

employed since the days of Amory Hall, and was not has ref 
large enough for the proper display of the goods on New Y 
hand ; but, still, it was the best that was to be had, co pa “^, 
and did very well, in many respects. It was more Sen- wa s sa’ 
tral than either used in former years and’ot easier and wrong, 
pleasanter access. Great numbers of people pass 
through the Street and by the door, and more or less an( i sa 
•were, undoubtedly, enticed in by the convenience of two gei 
the lounge. And many who came to lounge, if not to ar .® 1 n ^ 


he had filled up so roundly the appointed measure of 
human life, and had immensely more than filled all or¬ 
dinary measures of human greatness and glory, and 
the hour had struck for him' to go, it is with loftiest sa- 
lutations and a solemn joy that we dismiss him to his 
large inheritance of power on earth and blessedness in 
Heaven.” 

The doctrine.of this: passage is sufficiently-explicit, 
though, from the artistic blending of the rhetorical 
figures, it never Would become distinctly apparent what 
forncof the heretofore prevailing religions our profesor 
teaches. From the “ Olympian Heights” our deified 
•« Quirinus ”, will henceforth utter “ oracles,” to whioh 
the dogmas'of natural and revealed religion must con, 
form themselves as they may. Our professor will 
doubtless be able to reconcile these oraches from 
“Olympus ” with the oracles from Olivet, or combine 
them together in an aesthetic (peleetieism. 

“The grand charm of Mr. Webster’s biography,” 

' says the eloquent professor, “ consists in this, that be 
was so entirely and intensely American.” This very 
definite statement is more than onoe repeated. “ A life 
more purely American was never lived on this conti¬ 
nent.” “ The wliole make and whole genius of him was 
American.” A'merica has produoed Hb ehare of varie¬ 
ties of human character. The American breed is too 
mongrel for scientific analysis. It is hard 10 see wherein 
Jonathan Edwards, Joe Smith, or General Jackson were 
not as American as Webster. If it is meant that he 
embodiedth^ peculiar national virtues of thrift, saga¬ 
city and cmsrgy, the statement would be too obviously 
untrue. If that his opinions, modes of thought and 
mental culture corresponded with the popular notions 
and style of his times, there is scarce a notable person 
in onr history of whom it might not be more safely af¬ 
firmed than of hitn. Our orator .did not mean either, 
that hemonopolized the greatest portion of our national 
infirmity of hoasting, effrontery and imposture. In this 
sense, Barnum and Ossiafl E. Dodge are more intensely 
American than he. 

The accredited charges against Mr. Webster’s morals 
are half denied, half admitted,-in this eulogy, but an¬ 
other than the ordinary standard of judgment is claimed 
: Great men must needs have great suecepti- 
The fire within burns through.” These 
e departments of natu- 
ld vary somewhat from 
When David’s “fire within 


eft. —At Leipsic, Germany, recently, Dr. Wessel- 
the Brattleboro (Vt.) Water Cure Establishment. 
3 .—At Boston, Dee. 31st, Hon. Amos Lawrence, 

-At Brooklyn, Dec. 25d, Mark H. Newman, for 
ars a publisher and bookseller in this city. , 


Lawrence.- 
aged 77. 
Newman.— 
-many yea 
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distinguished by the 
yet' but a small portion of 

... ___ political subjects. It is their 

literary character whioh gives them their chief value, and in 
that they stand c'—*'-'*•- i— 


Although those works an 
political shades above indicated, 
i a devoted 


......... confessedly far aboie all other journals of 

their class. Blackwood, still under the fatherly care of Chris¬ 
topher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is, at this 
time, unusually attractive, from the serial works of Bulwer 

its columns both in Great Britain and in 
Such works as “ The Caxtons " and “ My 
.. Ey B-uiwcr), “ The Green Hand,” “ Katie 

and other serials, of whioh nnmerous rival editions 
i— 4u„ i-idiog publishers in this country , have to 
Publishers from the pages of Black- 
sued by Messrs. Soott & Co., so that 
of that Magazine may always rely’ 
on having the earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 

TERMS. * p 

For any one of the four Reviews. $3 00 

For any two of the four Reviews. 5 00 

For any three of the four Reviews.. 7 00 

For all four of the Reviews. 8 00 

For Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews. 9 00 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews... 10 00 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
Money current in the State where issued will 
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A discount of twenty-five per cent, from the above prices 
will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies of any' 
one or more of the above works. Thus: Four^copies^of 

$9;^ four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; 

REDUCED POSTAGE. 

The following table will show the great reduction which 
has been made on these Periodicals since 1844, and the very 
trifling rates now charged. 

Per annum. 

Prior to 1845, the postage on Blackwood was. $2 40 , 

“ “ “ on a single Review. I 12 

From 1845 to 1861, “ on Blackwood. 100 

“ “ “ on a Review. 50 

In 1861-52. (average rate) on Blackwood. 75 

“ “ on a Review. 38 

The present postage on Blackwood is. 24 

“ “ on a Review. 12 

(The rates are now uniform for all distances 
within the United States■) 

At these rates surely no objection should bo made to 
receiving the works by mail, and thus ensuring their speedy, 
safe, and regular delivery. 

AS* Remittances and communications should be always 
addressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT 4 CO., 

79 Fulton Stbeet (entrance 54 Gold street), 

New York. 

N. B.—L. S. & Co. have recently published, and have now 
for sale, the “ FARMER’S GUIDE,” by Henry Stephens, of 
Edinburgh, and Prof. Norton, of Yale College, New Haven, 
complete in 2 vols., royal octavo, containing 1,600 pages, 14 
steel and 6'00 wood engravings. Price, in muslin binding, $6; 
in paper covers, for the mail, $5. 

This work is not the old “Book of the Farm,” 
lately resuscitated and thrown upon the market. 


topher North, maintains 

and other literary notables, written for that magazine, and 

first appearing in jfg -- w1 ' n ~" f 

the United States. 

New Novel ” (both By Bulwer), 

Stewart,” an- 5 - 

are issued by- - c 

be reprinted by those put 


for him. 
bility jjp evil. 

seem to be propositions from 
ral -religion—very natural— 
those of the revealed, 
burned through,” there 
natural and revealed religioi 
substitute they had for these, and reproved hitn. 

The address furnishes ample vindication fi 
treachery of the 7th of March. That which our 
concedes to have been the “ tragedy of bis lift 
self-inflicted “ wound” in his conscience, of wh 
at last died, he palliates and exculpates. The 
sate clamour about the dissolution of the Union, in the Stlll > 
eyes of tbe professor of natural and revealed religion, upon to e me eri 
was a sufficient reason why hVeliould “change the patronage o any^ 
whole aspect, iffnot the whole ground, of his action.” substantia ^ 

There had b<“>" =uch clamour before, and be had not z^SfwWoh the Adi 
heedeJ A Why should he heed it then ? Are^theur^ flf Ladieg hag ocea 
p,-e to dip their hands in the filled wit h scarcely 

8 tj e ;)“ ^ government lending sane- impulse has been £ 

. ,-so hideous a crime as slaveholding, the Union, it Nothing could pro 
tl0 as to me, should be among the first things that a of the assertion*, 

Natural and r evealed religion would seek to overthrow, that it was only tl 
A religion that would not oppose Buch an organized of the Abolitions 
injustice would never be, either for the good of men or coming to the Red 
the honour of God, worth revealing at all. Address, certainly 

The most interesting feature of the eulogy is its en- can make it, expre 
dorsement of the Christian character of the great conciliatory towar 
American, not, by the way, that any man should wish as is at all compat 
to add to the bitterness of his earthly punishment, but and yet it excites 
as presenting a new phase of natural and revealed re- rison himself. 

ligion, and os account of the highly favourable infer- This is greatly, if not entirely, owing to the rank of 
enoes, that may be drawn from the fact for other per- the ladies taking the initiative in this measure. Of all 
sous. I really hope all the clergymen who have, dur- snobs, your Yankee (using the word in its European 
ing the last few months, so liberally compromised the sense for every free and independent American) is the 
terms of salvation, will not play part and cause with ns snobbiest. There is no such hunter of tufts, no such 
in a matter of the last importance to our souls. If sal- devourer of toads. But when they are at home, they 
ration has really come down to suit the abilities of turn their energies of this nature in the direction de¬ 
men of moderate means (and have we not had ample manded by the wants of this country. Men who, in 
assurances of doctors of divinity and professors of na- London, would roll in the kennel to be admitted to the 
tural and revealed religion that the market has taken housekeeper’s room or the butler’s pantry of Stafford 
this downward tendency), I hope it will not be run up House, can sneer in Boston at the Duchess of Suther- 
again to the old exorbitant rates as soon as purchasers land and at the cheap philanthropBy of the English 
appear. Men have heretofore been exhorted to close Aristocracy. This 

with the conditions of salvation at once, as they would requires, and these same natural parasites make haste 
never have a better opportunity ; but it is evident now to supply the demand. But I find I . _ b; 0 :L_::. 0 t: 
that those who have waited till the present time, though preach and must skip down from the pulpit with al 1 
they have run some risk, can make a much better trade speed. I will, however, say that all Abolitionists are 
than they ever could before, and have quite vindicated desirous of having the Stafford House Address for- j - 

their sagacity. The children of this world are wiser warded with any quantity of signatures affixed, even agalumj ^ uuai JM t 

in their generation than the children of light. If we though it may be of a lower pitch than they think the f or demanding and exacting, 
have had fair notice that hereafter it is to make no dif- CMe would bear. For it will show, what tfcey have 
ference about a man’s prospects for heaven, and the always said, that it is not their manner, but their sub¬ 
genuineness of his religious experience, that he is licen- i ect — not their words, but their meaning not their I and) 
tious, intemperate, venal and ambition*, and hotly pur- form > b *t their substance that is the true occasion of 1 ’ ' 

- I S, by guilty purchases, the honours of this world to their Being so well hated. Lord Shaftesbury will find 

the very brink of the grave, men’s feelings should no himself put in the same category with George Thomp- _ & 

longer be hurt on these matters every time they go into son, if he undertake to touch on Slavery, even with the | blurred 
church “ Life, Life, Death, Death 1 How ourious it daintiest of primrose kids. 


After it was ascermined that Gen. Soott was 
feated, the young ladies of the High School in Spring!! 
Ohio, appeared in black shawls and other badges of morni 
as an evidence of tlieir disappointment. Poor things ! 

The Marianna (Fla.) Whig states that a n 
i named John M. Davis, was committed at that place on 
14th ultimo, charged with stealing a negro and a horse 
buggy, As negro-stealing is® capital offence in Florida, 

' man arrested is, thought to be in a perilous predicament. 

The graveyard at Princeton, New Jersey, in \ ’ 
'repose the remains, of Aaron Burr, was recently visits 
Lgj-^Kfw. who-, after inquiring thejocality of his grave. 


recentl/visited by a 

i clue as to wfib he was, or the motives prompting his act. 

A State Temperance Convention will be held in 
Albany on the second Wednesday in January, and a Wo- luag ,, 

- man's Temperance Convention on the following day and that 
evening. Gerrit Smith, Rev. Samuel J. May, Rev. Wm. ---- 
Hosmer, and other eminent speakers, will attend and address 

The Bedford (Ill.) Times states that at the recent’ 
horticultural show in that town, the Judges decided that a 
bundle of white carrots were the best yurawp-s, and gave the 
prize accordingly. 

A petition to the Legislature is in circulation in 
Syracuse to substitute: for the imprisonment now preSBribed 
for seduction, a provision making the seduction itself a valid 
marriage, where the parties are unmarried. 

The Boston Bee adds to the “Uncle Tom” statis¬ 
tics the following important facts; “Since the first rage of 
Uncle Toni's Cabin, over, three hundred infants have Been 
christened Eva‘, in this city. 

A man named Avery Perkins, was taken up on the 
Augusta (Ga.),Railroad the other day, bn suspicion of negro 
stealing. It appears that he had with him at the time of his 
arrest three negro men, whom he had enticed away from their 

Dr. Howe has examined almost the entire num¬ 
ber of cases of idiocy known in Massachusetts, and in all but 
four instances he found the parents of these idiots were either 
intemperate, addicted to sensual vices, srofulous, predisposed 
to insanity, or bad intermarried with, blood relations. 

A Suitable Tribute to President Fillmore.— 

“ We understand,” says the Journal of Commerce, “ that an , 

effort is making on the part of the friends of Mr. Fillmore and intelligence 
of thp)golonization Society, to constitute him a Life Direct- utility. T u 

-JWm >*> i-’- —rising one thousand dollars, to be appro- way, and _- 

migrants to Liberia, while a suitable tri- natural agency in the matter. 

paid to the retiring President.” with a new revelations in the_ r ... F - 

F n R. o pr,, nf The Snnrhi Hill (X I) Herald of persons living at a great distance. In fact, they claim to, 

We esteem Gen. Pierce very highly, and would be Ca9g alld Truman Smith indicated their presence, and each 
ng ieasonable, but we cannot act wag interrogated ^ to the result of the recent Preeidestinl 
"-r “ „ election in the Atlantic States, and both replied that General 

shaiftelxu-emely happy voted “£ttoj clnc^d to gfctagttefofi^ng^* .'T 

fitted for that situation. Abundance of testimonials can be mQ Massac husetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
furnished, if-required. New ^ eraey) Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 

[n East Greenwich, R. I., which contains a popu- lma, Florida, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and In- 
lationof 2,500, the town agent has sold, since August last, diana. Thesecountupl37ElectoraIvotes,38morethansnf- 
two hogsheads of New England rum, fifteen casks of brandy, ficient to elect him. Another person from Connecticut, in 
besides other liquors. The Providence Journal says the peo- reply to interrogatories, gave the same statement, with the 

p’.c areuiet extensively engaged in any mechanical pursuit 'addition of “ Wisconsin, doubtful.” Ne .v the ctcccLc: b:;_g „„„ ---— 

requ>rm§ any great amount of alcohol, and the inference is ing intelligence ot the-‘Presidential election will be here in the 0 f all knowledge, 
that nearly all the liquor sold must have been for medicine, course of ten days. If it confirms the giving out of the spirits, p 

iThe iuferenfie is that the town must be a very sickly place! we shall begin to believe something useful may grow out of 1 aE PHRenoli 

- .. ____ n _ -i'l, i:_ l_them, and shall establish a spiritual telegraph immediately, that is universal. 

Submitting it to the People, ihe liquor law and furnish our readers every morning with the news from details of nractici 
which recently passed the \ emont Legislature contains a th AUa ltic cities of the day before— Francisco Herald. d , , P ° 

provision, authorizing constables to arrest and eommit every in its columns. T 

man thgfiind intoxicated, and to keep him in mison until he Appeal to America—Distress in the Island of lost to ns; nor, ai 

- -- is in a fit state to testily where he opined hifjtauor. If he Madeira-—A calamity bas fallen on Madeira unparalleled in w e idly lagged b( 

could refuses to testify, the justice betose whom he is brought has ; ts history. The vintage, the revenue of which furnished the .. ., . , 

— to h;~ ho will. The law is to be voted on chief m eans for providing subsistence for its inhabitants has Be a little inaciv 

by the people; if they say yes, it goes into operation the first been - a tota i failure, and the potato crop, formerly another Phrenology, 
’’ "" **’" " P TW ***W* , A correspon- ; rapor t a nt article of their food, is still extensively diseased. 0 f his own Physi 

ids him of the co- ^ c i asses therefore, are suffering, and as there are few pnn , l _ Illld mir n- 

be services at his sour cea4n the island to which they can look for food, cloth- command our tin 

ri , and on de next ingj and 0 th e r necessaries of life, their distress must increase but applications 
during the winter, and the future is contemplated with pain- enc e. We shall 
French Occupation of Samana. —VVe understand ful anxiety and apprehension. Under such appalling pros- . , stdrited 
from a Captain in the French Marine, who arrived yesterday pects, the zealous and excellent civil Governor Senior Jose * ■# 

,-~o- . is a fleet of the Emperor already SUvestre Ribeiro, addressed a circular letter4o the merchants mensofHuman. 

; the harbour of Samana. It is of MadeiVa on the 24th of August last, for the purpose of nious and discori 

; the intention of Louis Napoleon bringing the unfortunate and critical position of the popular 
___ 1 - -.L— linn Iinrlor bis viwiirnment to the notice of the benevolent and ments. 


Liquor Case—U x- 
he case of William II. 
the seizure of certain 
. ..j a writ or replevin,to re- 

-condemned by the Court of 

„„s, was decidedly Judge Curtis, giving his opinion 
law of this State, under whioh the property in the 
......-., unconstitutional, because the plain- 


I Decision in xiii-; Providence 
<Se^ 3 iS 3 Sie'6!ty r of 0 |’'r(nfaeii(fe,' rui 
liquors, brought before the Court by 
cover said liquors, which were eont! 

Magistrates, -— n 

that the lav - 

case was condemned,... —— -—-- —- r —- 

tiff was deprived of liis property by a criminal prosecution, 
to which he neither had nor could have a trial by Jury with¬ 
out submittiug to conditions which the Legislature had no 
Constitutional power to impose. The Court also thought the 
order not simply voidable but absolutely void, the magistrates 
having no jurisdiction over the proceeding—and they gave 
judgment for the demurrer without nominal damages.— Tele? 
graph. 

The Superintendent of the Hudson River Railroad 


as much right to help them as the French had to help 
us in our Revolutionary struggle. Our forefathers 
were not buccaneers, nor were the French who came to 
our rescue in that glorious contest. The gentleman 
from North Carolina did not draw a proper distinction 
between tbe acts of the Government and those of the 
P eo P ,e - , % , printed to assisting 

. The Chairman here interposed, calling gentlemen tee of respect is th 
what the American Aristocracy to order, and saying that the conversation was so loud - - - 
- ’ ' was impossible for the Reporters to hear. 

beginning to I Mr. Brown resumed, accusing his States Rights babineTP’ Weesiueiu wu-nei™ very in 
. . . . .i I friend of having deserted hip former ground, and saying glad to assist him in anything reasonable, 

if I go for the acquisition of Cuba, at all, or other asone of histlabinet. If he has 

foreign territory, let it be understood it is because I tber talent, industry . 

-1 an outlet for Slavery. 1 am perfectly free to say, 

__not going to second any fillibustering expedition 1 

"against Cuba, or any other part of the world, but I am 
for demanding and enacting, at all times and under all 
circumstances, proper respect for the flag of thiseonn- 
try, and if in doing this we become involved in war 
with Spain or any other nation, I am for fightingit out, i ~r“ 
and, if in the general settlement we can get nothing | 
but land, I am willing to take that (laughter). .Mr. 

Brown then censured the remissness of the Adminis¬ 
tration on Cuban affairs, and trusted that the one in-.., 
coming would demand satisfaction for the offences 

v,- j pygp by the retiring Administration. He said, 

_iphat.ically and distinctly, he did not desire our 

Government to provoke a quarrel with Spain. Tr " 

sired peace with her. He was content if Spa— — — —“j, —- 

hold Cuba firmly that she shall do'Bbi He, however, power to commit him till he will. 

. would make no agreement against acquisition, but if by the people; rfthey say yes, it 

Spain should part with Cuba, we should haye it. l’he says^ 

s house. speech of the gentleman from North Carolina,must in- lonred preachel . who said “thei 

duee the public to hold on, and hesitate against acquir- house next Thursday, ef de Lor: 
or New territory i n g Cuba under any circumstances. During this speech Tuesday,any how.” 
in the House on Monday, and the Mr. Brown repeatedly gave way to Mr. Venable for, — 
following debate ensued, which we copy, as everything explanations. 

, . 

“hort ot cial interest. - be oharaoterized by the spirit of conservatism. He furtlu 

..- - Apistle, re- Mr. Venable spoke as to our foreign relations. He trusted economy, retrenchment, and reform would be to sen 

ferrelh it to the wisdom of his readers , commending said that they who have watched recent events must be carried out, and that the banner of peace would be un- has st 
it to them to be read,- pondered and inwardly digest- aa tisfi e d that a very important ohange has taken place furled at the commencement of the new administration. 
ed, assuring them it will be for their edification and i n public opinion, in relation to matters which deeply He was not prepared to say he was not in favour of the )p big : 
growth in goodness, fyc., fyc. concern the interests of our country. There was a time acquisition of Cuba. . At all events, at present he was accoQ 

Boston, January 3d, 1853 "Ben it was supposed we had territory enough on which opposed to its acquisition in any shape, manner or form the m 
, , to employ our capital and labour. He approved of the whatever, because he conceived that the wants and Conti 

A Hatpy New V ear to you and your readers, and annexat j on 0 f Texas, and sanctioned the acquisition of emergencies of Government do not require it. But he ment 
many of them! Especially to all those that have paid Louisiana, beoauso it commanded the wealth of tbe was not prepared to say he was opposed to acquiring plear 
n their subscriptions and have put themselves in a Mississippi. But in this age of progress we have heard Cuba at any time, because the time may come when a *■ ( 

.... . . ... . ; ,_... it said, in high places, that we have the capacity of portion of this confederation, forgetful of the bonds 

ondition to enjoy the delights of this hebdomadal with 8wallowing Mexico, then annexing the island thereto, which bind the States together, may make the acqui- P, 0 a 

good conscience. If not, let them at once amend this suoh is our power of expansion. And again, we have sition indispensable, peacefully if possible, if not, at ” 
latter, for, verily, they will'find that like other virtues seen men chalk out an immense area of the world, all hazards. The day is not far distant when we will 
j is its own exceeding great reward. ?f your New throughout which liberty is to be propagated. He was have an ocean-bound Republic. - „ 

h b J . against intervention of all sorts When a notorious 

ear’s Day were not better got up than ours, it must foreigner, Kossuth, was here a year ago, and who 
ave been ratherish a failure. It was as wet, freezy, sought to involve us iu the troubles of Europe, he de- 
mcomfortable, or what the English call as “nasty” nounced his machinations as fraught with danger to 
, , ,, ,, , .. , „ our best interests. Kossuth made strong appeals to-the 

i day, as W inter could well muster to throw at a Free government and people, and filled his pockets with Mr. Editor—L et me beg you to admit into some ! 

ind Enlightened Citizen. It was of the less general money. He is now exceedingly quiet, and it was sup- corner of your paper, a few thoughts on Ocean Penny ; 

:onsequence to us, because it has been found impossible posed ho would remain so until his funds shall all be Postage; a subject which must interest, directly and 4 
thmnri, often attemntedi to ene-raft vnnr frond old expended.. He repeated he was against intervention, deeply, many of your readers, and millions on both i 
s p * ^ ® because he and his constituents are conservative, and sides of the Atlantic Perhaps you are aware that the ; 

Jutch custom ot New Year Visiting on our I uritan because he was unwilling to apply a policy to the conn- project of reducing the transit charge on letters, from ! 

Stock. We have become reconciled to “onr best try that would not apply to them. With regard to the any port of Great Britain to any port beyond the sea, 

Tiend” Plum Porridge (whatever that maybe) • we are ‘ nTas ' on of Cuba, he mourned the tate of those who to one-penny'or two cents, has been mooted in this ; 

, . ’ . suffered the penalty of their rashness, but justified the country for several years. It has now assumed the 

ready to subscribe to all the Articles, be they Thirty- Government for not encouraging that expedition. If character of a measure of urgent necessity, and vast 
Nine or Forty (which Theodore Hook was ready to do, Cubans had landed on the coast of North Carolina to importance; and is about to be brought forward inPar- , 
when he went to Cambridge, if required), that go to revolutionize our Government, the people of that State liament, backed by almost the unanimous sympathy and 
mnirp nn tire Creerl nf Miner. Pie ■ we ha™ lnrir, sinee would have han S e,i them with a grape-vine without the suffrage of all political parties, and of all classes of 
make up the Creed of Mince Pie , we have long since fol , ma ,Uy of a trial . He eould ” ot , therefore, say that society. In fact, no opposition to this great postal re- 
ceased to Spain did wrong in pursuing the principle of self-pre- form has manifested itself in any quarter. It seems at 

“ Blaspheme Custard through the Nose,” servation. Permit this spirit to have full sweep, and once to conciliate and win to its advocacy all interests. 


States. The news was obtained in this wise: A private cir¬ 
cle in this city have been lately experimenting upon the 
powers of animal magnetism—its influence upon unknown 
intelligence, and its capability of being made of practical 
utility. They pursue their investigations in a matter-of-fact 
way, and utterly rejecNthe idea ,n 


.. —a that there is any super- XVII., for 1853, devoted to Science, Literature, and General 
-„r. They have lately been favoured I 

. the shape of visits from the spirits I Intelligence. Published by Fowlers and Wells, No. 131 

tjj agsau g { reet i jj ew y ork . 

Phrenology, the science of mind, includes in i'ts wide 
"Presidential I domai “ a knowledge of all thwfaculties, passions and powers 

_Cc^-.n’. of. the human soul; all the bodily organism 'over which the 

name the States that had soul presides, with its structures and functions; and all the 
„.„nr * 1,0 WjflT"? ; Ner- | j.gjjjQ 0 f nature to which man is related, and with whioh he 
should live in harmony. It ineludes a knowledge of man and 
his relations to God and to the universe. It is thus a central 
and comprehensive science, beginning with the constitution' 

_ _ __ of man, and ending with all his possible relations, spiritual 

Now the steamer bring-1 and material. It is thus that self-knowledge is the basis 
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JlisffUanfons fcjiartnu’nt. 


MISS BEKRY—A BEQUEST FROM THE 

«. LAST CENTURY. 


NATIONA L ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD , NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 


An event oocurred .last Saturday night week 
which makes us ask ourselves, whether we have 
really passed the middle of our century. In the 
course of Saturday night, Nov. 20, one died who 
could and did tell so much of what happened early 
in the reign of George III., that her hearers felt as 
if they were in personal relations with the men of I 
that time. Miss Berry was remarkable enough in I 
herself to have excited a good deal of emotion by 
dying any time within the last seventy years. Dying 
now, she leaves as strong as ever the impression of 
her admirable faculties, her generous and affec¬ 
tionate nature, and her high accomplishments, while 
awakening us to a retrospect of the changes and 
fashions of our English intellect, as expressed by 
literature. She was not only the woman of letters 
of the last century, carried far forward into our 

—she was not only the woman of fashion who . 

familiar with the gaities of life before the fair 
daughters of George III. were seen abroad, and who 
had her own will and way with society up to last 
Saturday night; she was the repository of the whole 
literary history of four score years; and when she \ sentiments 
was pleased to throw, open the folding doors of her 
momory, they were found to be mirrors, and in them 
was seen the whole procession of literature, from the 
mournful Cowper to Tennyson ithe laureate. 

It was a curious sight—visiblo till recently, though 
now all are gone—the chatting of three ladies on 
the same sofa—the two Miss Berrys and their inti¬ 
mate friend, Lady Charlotte Lindsay. Lady Char¬ 
lotte Lindsay was the daughter of Lord North; and 
the Miss Berrys had both received, as was never 
secret, the offer of the hand of Horace Walpole. 
is true he was old, and knew himself to be declining, 
and made this offer as an act of friendship and gra¬ 
titude ; but still, the fact remains that she, who died 
last Saturday night, might have been the wife of 
him who had the poet Gray for his tutor. These 
ladies brought into our time a good deal of the t 
ners, the conversation, and the dress of the last 
tury; but uot^at all in a way to cast any restraint 
on the youngest of their visitors, or to check the in¬ 
clination to inquire into the thoughts and ways of 
men long dead, and the influence of modes long 
passed away. It was said that Miss Berry’s parties 
wore rather blue ; and perhaps they were so; bul 
she was not aware of it; and all thought of contera- 
-porary pedantry dis§olved under her stories of how 
she once found on the table, on her return from a 
ball, a volume of “ Plays on the Passions,” and how 
she kneeled on a chair at the table to see what the 
book was like, and was found there—feathers and 
I -satin shoes and ail—by the servant who came to let 
in the winter morning light; or of how the world of j 
literature was perplexed and distressed—as a swarm 
of bees that have lost their queen—when Dr. John¬ 
son died; or of how Charles Fox used to wonder 
that people could make, such a fuss about that dullest 
of new books—Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” 

He was an Eton boy, just promised a trip to Paris 
by his father, when Misa Berry was born ; and Pitt 
was a child in -the nursery, probably applauded by 
his maid for his success in learning to speak plain 
bums was then toddling in and out, over " 
threshold of his father’s cottage. Just when 
was entering on the novel-reading age, Evelina 
out; and Fanny Burney’s series of novels were 
that generation of young people what Scott’s we 
to the next but one. If the youths and maidens 
that time had bad fietion, they had good history fur 
the learned Mr. Gibbon gave them volume after 
volume which made them proud of their age. They 
talked about their poets, and no doubt each had an 
idol in that day as in ours and everybody’s. The 
earnestness, sense, feeling, and point of Cowpei ' 
lighted some ; and they reverently told of the 
rows of his secluded life, as glimpses were caught u, 
him m his walks with Mrs. Unwin." Others stood 
on tiptoe to peep into Dr. Darwin’s “ chaise ” as he 
went his professional round, writing and polishing 
his verses as lie went; and his admirers insisted that 
notlnng so brilliant had ever been written before. 

Miss Berry must have well remembered the first e 
hibition of this brilliancy before the careless eyes 
the world; and she must have remembered tLv, 
strangeness of the contrast when Crabbe tried the 
contrast of his homely pathos, encouraged to do 
by Burke. And then came something which it is 
scarcely credible that the world, should have received 
during the period of Johnson’s old age, and the m 
turity of Gibbon, and Sir Wm. Jones, and .Boras- 
the wretched rhyming of the Batheaston set of 

timental pedants. In rebuke of them, the now_ 

ture_ woman saw the theory of Wordsworth rise, 
and in rebuke of him, she saw the youug and confi¬ 
dent Jeffrey and his comrades arise; and in rebuke 
of them saw, the Quarterly Review arise, when she 
was beginning to be elderly. Shesaw Joanna Baillie’ 
great fame rise and decline, without either the ri 
or decline changing in the least the countenance 
the mood of the happy being whose sunshine came 
from quite another luminary than fame, She i 
the rise of Wordsworth’s fame, growing as it did uu. 
of the reaction against the pomps and vanities of the 
Johnsonian and Darwinian schools; and she lived 
to see its decline When the great purpose was ful¬ 
filled, Of inducing poets to say what they mean, ‘ 
words which will answer that purpose. She s», 
toe boginning and the end of Moore’s popularity, 
and the rise and establishment of Campbell’s. The 
short career of Byron passed before her eyes like a 
summer storm, and that of Scott constituted a great 
interest of her fife for many years. What an expe¬ 
rience—to have studied the period of horrors_r-- 

presented by Monk Lewis—of conventionalism 
Fanny Burney—of metaphysical fiction in Godwin 
—of historical romance in Scott—and of a new order 
of fiction in- Dickens, which it is yet too 
characterize by a phrase. 

We might go on for hours, and not exhaust the 
history of what she saw on the side of literature 
alone. If we attempted to number the scientific 
men who have crossed her threshold—the foreigners 
who found within her doors the best of London and 
the cream of society, we should never have done. 

And of the political changfes she saw—the conti¬ 
nental wars, the establishment of American inde¬ 
pendence—the long series of French revolutions— 
the career of Washington, of Napoleon, of Nelson, of I 
Wellington, with that of all the statesmen from Lord 
Chatham to Peel—from Franklin to Webster. But 
it is too much. It is bewildering to us, though il 
never overpowered her. She seemed to forget i 
thing, and to notice everything, and to be able 
hear so long a life in such times; but she might 
well be glad to sink to sleep, as she did last Satur¬ 
day night week, after so long drawn a pageant of 

S s and vanities, and transient idola- 

■ 


fife of ninety years. One would like to know how 
she herself summed up such an experience asdier’s 
—the spectacle of so many everlasting things dis¬ 
solved—so many engrossing things forgotten —so 
many settled things set afloat again, and floated out 
of sight. Perhaps those true words wandered 
once more into herfpind as her eyes were closing 
We are such .stuff 

As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

[London News, Nov. 29. 


Deep mdaacholy did bermmb. 
With thoughts of what 


is past, of what to c 


Whose fear- 

. The piercing wind had backward comb’d hfr hair, 

And laid a paint of red upon the fair; 

Her gown whuli, with celestial colours dtfd, 

Was with a golden girdle tied, 

Through speed, a little flow'd aside, 

.Anfl deceptly disclosed her knee; 

When stopping suddenly, she spoke to me: 

Not my ill-usage, surely, made thee fly 
From thy apprenticeship in poetry:” 
bbe pans d awhile, with joy and weariness oppress’ 
tWt* reciprocations of her breast; 
bhe spoke again: “ IVhaftravail and what Care 
Have I bestow'd ! my. vehicle of air 
How often Changed in quest of thee! ” ’ 

“ And she concludes, like the Muse of Burns, 
counselling him to remain true to her and to poesy 

AnWh 86 S! 8 ' worat >passage rough, still I’ll be kind, 
And hi-eathe upon thy sails behind. - 


SEVERAL CURIOUS LITERARY 
COINCIDENCES. 


“With him, most authors steal their works, or buy: 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary.”—P ope. 

“The criterion by which to distinguish between 
literary plagarism, and undesigned coincidences oi 
thought and expression, has been sufficiently esta¬ 
blished by critics; and noone, at the present day, 
would regard such imitations, when not too frequent, 
and glaring, as detracting from a writer’s just fame 
and reputation, which wifi always depend, not on 
occasioned detects, or occasional beauties, but on his 


Besides”_inrnwnnm r 

And every moment thou advancest'to the shm- 

-„„„ „ u . Whore virtuous souls shall better usage find. 

permanently sustained genius and originality. There I w ana agitation of my head, 
if always entertainment in tracing the thoughts and 


tracing the thoughts and 

- - -- writer to the source which supplied 

them, or of observing how the same idea may sug¬ 
gest itself to different minds. The following * 


eidenees of idea and language have not hitherto, 
believe, been noticed. 

“ Dr. Goldsmith, in 


* The 


the world’; i r _. 

tries, and eternal passions. 

Reviewing the spectacle, it appears to us, 
probably did to her, that there is no prevalent taste, 
at least in literature, without a counteraction on the 
spot, preparing society for a reaction. Miss Berry 
1 ' say that she published the later volumes of 




Walpole’s correspondence to prove that the world 
was wrong in thinking him heartloss ; she believing 
the appearance of lioartlessness id him to be ascrib- 
able to the influences of his time. She did not sue 
ceed in changing the world’sjudgment of her friend , 
and this was partly because the influences of the 
time did not prevent other men from showing heart. 
Charles James Fox had a heart, and so had Burke 
and a good many more. While Johnson and then 
Darwin were corrupting men’s taste in one direction, 
Cowper was keeping it pure enough to enjoy the 
three rising poets, alike only in their plainess of 
speech—Crabbe, Bnrns and Wordsworth. Before 
Miss Burney had exhausted our patience, the prac¬ 
tical Maria Edgeworth was growing up. While 
Godwin would have engaged us wholly with the 
interior scenery of man’s nature, Scott was fitting up 
Bis theatre for his mighty procession of costumes, 
ith men in them to set them moving; and Jane 


with men in them to set them moving; and Jane 
Austen, whose name and works will outlive many 
that were sunnosed immortal, wm stnnltiGto wh™ 


that were supposed immortal, was stealthily putting 
forth her unmatched delineations of domestic life ; ~ 
the middle classes of . ‘ 


np over-living England. And 
against the somewhat feeble elegance of Sir William 
Jones’ learning there was the safeguard of Gibbon’s 
marvellous combination of strength and richness in 
his erudition. The vigour of Campbell’s lyrics was 
a sett-off against the prettiness of Moore’s. The 
subtlety of Coleridge meets its match, and a good 
deal more, in the development of science; and the 
complainings of Byron are less and less 


echoed now that the place has opened the world to 
gentry whose energies would he self-corroding if 
they were under blockade at home, through a uni¬ 
versal continental war. Byron is read at sea now, 
on the way to the North Pole, or to California, or to 
Borneo; and in that way his woes can do no harm. 
Tq everything there is a season; and to every 
fMjuon of a season there is an antagonism preparing. 
Tim all things have their turn; all human faculties 
haW their stimulus, sooner or later, supposing them 
to be put in the way of the influences of social fife. 

it was eminently so in the case of the aged lady 
who is gone from us ; and well did her mind respond 
to the discipline offered by her long and favourable 


his ‘ Traveller,’ says, 
be whose sympathetic 
.xnlts iil all the good of all man 
Creation's hcir^lhc. world, the wm ... 

“Norris who White during the Commonwealth, 

has the following, ip his,poem entitled ‘ My Est 

‘ While you a Spot of earth possess with care 
Below the notice of the geographer. 

.J, by the freedom of my soul, 

Toth^univ^r ,m0r p. tlle , 

. ,“, T1 5 idt ' a expressed in the secofid stanza of Camp 
bell s hdes to ‘ Melancholy,’ 

‘ Mysterious passion, dearest pain, 
me what wqndrops charms are these, 

With which thou dost torment and please: 

1 grwe to be thy slave, yet would not freedom gain 
“In Robert Blair’s fine, original poem, 
Grave,’ is the following : 

” wi 801110 co “ rteous ghost would blab it out, 
What tis ye are, a im ye must shortly be.’ 

The same Norris, in liis 1 Meditation,’ says, 

‘ Some courteous ghost tell the great seoreev 
What tis ye are, and we,must be.’ 

Gray adopted the thoughts of others with great 
freedom. In his So""'” = , 

‘ I fruitless moui 
And weep the 

^ord Bacon, in Ins * Apophthegms,’ had remarked 
that colon, when weeping fur his lost son. and being 
told that weeping would not help, replied, ‘ Alas ' 
and. therefore do I weep, because il will not help.’ Gray 
received much praise for a passage in his Ode on the 
Duke of Grafton 8 Installation at Cambridge, in 
reference to the Cam , where he converts the prover- 
bial sluggishness of that river into a graceful 
plirnentyto the University: 

‘ Ye brown o’eiarching groves 
That contemplation loves, 

IVhere willowy Camus lingers with delight: 

“ Nearly thirty years ago I transcribed the follow¬ 
ing from a pedestal on the Pont Nolre-Dame, at 


s Sonnet on the Death of West, he 




Seqaana quuni primum Begin® allabitur Urbi, 

Sistit pnecimtea ambitiosus aquas; 

Cantus amm e loci cursum oblimscitur anceiis 
Quo final, et dvlces nectit vn urbe moms. 

Hmc vanos implens fluctu subeunte canales, 

Fons fieri gaudet, qui roodo fiumen erat.’ 

TheJiues are by Santeul, and wero placed uu tne 
Pont Notrc-Dame and a few years before Gray visited 
that city Santeul died in 1637, and was a Canon- 
regular of St. Victor’s. He adorned Paris with 


jqua profanis; 


expression. Rollin wrote his^epitaph, whfch'ends 
with the following couplet: 

‘ Kama homimun merces si’ 

Mereedem poscunt Carmina Sacra Denim 
“In the ‘Monody Written near Stratford 
Avon,’ by Dr. Warton, is this line, 

‘ **** ' with regal woes embroideredto'er; ’ 

which was suggested by an affecting passage i 


vage’a 1 W andei 

‘ Here the lone hour a blank of life displa vs, 

Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raise: 

Death in her hand, and frenzy in' tier eye! 

Her eye all gunk, and red! a robe .she wore 
IVithJife's calamities embroider'd o'er' 

Sir Walter Scott, in the ‘ Lady of the Lake, 
says, 1 

' E’en the light harebell rears its head 
Elastic from her airy tread. 

Which is from Milton’s ‘Comus,’ 

‘ Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 

4 . j. That bends not as I tread.’ 

“ The talented translator of Anacreon was indebt¬ 
ed for the,idea of liis pretty song ‘ Why does azure 
deck the sky 1 ’ to a passago in Giles Fletcher’s ■ De¬ 
scription of Mercy.’ Fletcher lived in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of James 1.; bat the sweetness 
and cadence ot these lines have scarcely been 
passed by later poets. 


gitatiou of my head, 

id with the light the plihntom fied.' 


—Gentleman:s Magazine. 


THE WARDEN QF THE CINQUE PORTS. 


A mist was driving down the Britisli 
t he day was just begun, 

And thi-oiigEthe windoiv-p 
med the red Antnm: 


Streamed 
It glanced 


floor and panel, 


ud, Horn the frowning rampart, the black ca: 
Hailed it with .feverish lips. 


Sandwich, and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, and Dover. 

: Were all alert that day, 

.To see the French war-steamere speeding over 
When the fog cleared away. 


Sullen and, siient, and like coucliant lions, 

_ Their cannon, through the night, 

ling their bvedth, had watched in grim defiance 


The sea-coast opposito. 

- And now they roared at dram-beat from their stall 


with mourning salutations. 


And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 

Implied the distant forts, 

■ As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 


No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
Tiie long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figm-e of the old Field-Marshal 


figure of th 
his jpost! 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed. 


. --js mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and snrnamed the Destroyer 
The rampart wall has sealed. 


HO passed into the chamber of the sleeper. 

The dark and silent room; 

And as he entered, darker arew and deeper m 
T he silence and the glodm. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble. 

But smote the Warden hoar; ’ 

Ah! what a blow! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 

Msnnwhile, without, the surlj&cannon waited 
I—• Bright o’erhead; 


nothing in Nature's aspect Intimated 
That a great man was dead! 

—Longfellow [in Putnam's Monthly ]. 


SLAVES IN BRITAIN. 


It has sometimes been predicted, not without 
plausibility, that if this great empire should sink be¬ 
fore the rising genius of some new,State, when all it 

... -... . has accomplished in arts and arms, and its wealth 

nous inscriptions, which, liko his Latin hymns, are ^ literature, its machinery, are forgotten its strun¬ 
marked by grandeur of thought and simplicity of) g\ es f° r humanity in ..V 8 


"-ii Y -;-u. - the abolition of negro Slavery 

will stand forth in undiminished lustre. All the 


steps of this mighty operation are interesting. It. 
a peculiarity of England and its institutions, that 
many ot the most momentous constitutional conflicts 
have taken place in the courts of law. In despotic 
countries this seldom occurs, because the rulers can 
bend the courts of law to their pleasure; but here, 
even under the worst governments, whatever de_g»-»>- I 

ot .freedom -'aw, limrtT'De I 

secured by the courts of justice. When it was sa 
that the air of Britain was too pure for a slave 
breathe in—that his t hackles fell off whenever lie 
reached her happy shore—the sentiment was noble 
but the question depended entirely on the law and it: 
technical details. The trials resulting in a decision 
against Slavery, have thus much interest irom the 
influence they exercised on human progress. - 
There seemed to be every probability that the 
foresting question, whether ownership in slaves ci 
tinued after they had reached Britain, would have 
been ti-idd in Scotland, in the middle oi last cen- 
* - Mr. Sheddan had brought homo from Vir- 




Because their leaves upon thy cheeks do bower- 
If any ask, why lilies are so white ? 

Because their blossoms in thy hand do flower: 

Or why sweet plants such gratefuls odour shower 
It is because thy breath si) like they beA 
Or why the orient sun so bright-” 


What reason can we give but from thine eyes and thee !’ 
Tiie beautiful stanza in Beattie’s ‘ Hermit, 

‘ Nor yet for the ravage of winter Imourn, 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will stive • 

But when shall spring _ 

lit dawn on 


the mouldering urn, 

1 the.night of the grave ? ; 
contains a sentiment very like one by the accom¬ 
plished and ill-fated | Surrey, in his ‘Description of 
‘ l '“ "estless state of a Lover.’ 

The winter’s hurt recovers with the warm; 

The parched green restored is with shade- 
What warmth, alas! may serve for to disarm 
ww fr ,°? en h . eart that mine in flame hath made ? 
What cold again is able to restore 
My fresh green years that wither thus and fade ? ’ 
ut a more remarkable instance of imitation 
occurs m ‘ The Vision,’ by Burns. He was certainly , 
indebted for the idea of that poem to a copy of 
verses written by ‘ the melancholy and pensive Wol- 
laaton,’ so far back as 1681, 4 and therefore seventy- 
eight years before Burns was horn. Wollaston’s 
poem was written upon the occasion of his leaving 
‘with a heavy heart,’ as he says, his beloved Cam¬ 
bridge. It will be recollected that, in ‘ 1 he Vision,’ 
Burns describes himself as sitting in the ‘ add clay 
biggin,’ musing with regret on the time he had 
wasted, and the fair opportunities he had lost, from 
his devotion to poetry, and as being about 
To swear by a’ yon starry roof, 

Or some rash aith, 

That I henceforth would be rhyme proof 
Till my last breath.’ 

“ At this moment the Muse of Scotland appears to 


ginia a negro slave to be taught a trade, 
baptised, and learning a trade, began to acquire no¬ 
tions of freedom and cilizensbip. When the master 
thought be had IieOn long enough in Scotland to suit 
his purpose, the negro was pul, «„ hoard a vessel for 
Virginia. He got a friend, however, to present for 
him a petition to the Court of Session. The profes-, 
sionai report of the case in Mon son's Dictionary of\ 
Decisions, says : ‘ The Lords appointed'’ counsel 'for 
the negro, memorials, and afterwards a hearing in 
presence, upon the respective claims of liberty and 
servitude by the master and the negro ; but during 


the hearing in presence, the negro dTeffi so the pofot 
o not determined.’ In the English ease, to which 
shall presently advert, it . 


. , ,. - .. maintained, that 

irom the known temper and opinions of the court, 
the decision would undoubtedly have been in the 
the negro’s favour. At the time when Mr. Granville 
Sharp, to his immortal honour, took up in the courts 
of law the question of personal liberty as a legal 
right, there was a more serious risk of Britain be¬ 
coming a slave State than it is now easy to imagine. 
I here was no chance of negroes being employed in 
gangs in the field or in manufactories, but there was 
imminent danger of their being brought over and 
kept in multitudes as domestic servants, just as they 
are still in some of tho Southern States of America. 
Mr. Sharp drew attention to the following advertise- 
mAnt in the Public Advertiser of 28th March, 1769, 
me of a kind becoming too common : 

To be sold, a Black Girl, the property of J. 

-, eleven years of age, who is extremely handy, 

works at her needle tolerably, and speaks English, 
perfectly well; is of an excellent temper and willing 




‘ Green, slender, leaf-clad holly boughs 
Were twisted, gracefu’ round her brow 
I took her for some Scottish Muse 
By that same token; ’ 

An’ come to stop those reckless vows 
Would soon been broken. 


‘ With musing deep astonish’d stare 
I view’d the heavenly-seeming fair ■ 

A ^t^tt didWitneSSbmr 

When, with an elder sister’s air, 
She did me greet. 


Her mantle large, of greenish hue, 

My gazing wonder chiefly drew; 

Deep lights and shade, bold mingling, thrhc 


A/Instre grand; 

.nd seemed to my astonished view 
A well-known land.’ 

She tell* him that she had marked his progress i 
through life, and the traits of deep poetic feeling of 
his boyhood : admitted the errors and the sufferings 1 
loll too often amninmniul _ 


which too often accompanied these feelings, but 
still reminds him of their high and sacred origi D , 


disposition. 

“ Inquire of Mr. Owen, at the Angel Inn, behind 
St. Clements Church in the Strand.” 

Mr. Sharjyj,. early conflicts in the law-courts, are 


warns him that the wealth of the world could 
" compensate the loss of the Divine gift 

‘ “ wear tho ” this ”—she.solemn said, 

And bound the holly round fey head: 

Ihe polish’d leaves, and buries red. 

Did rustling play; 

Inl^AZ:^ Bth0Ugl>t ' She ^ 


ner ESS him^T^ 

zTz:ut:fr e influence of siiniiar feeii ^’ 


more romantic than the.last and decisive one. He 
and his brother found a poor mendicant negro, called 
Jonathan Strong, in the streets of London. They 
took him into their bervice, and after he had become 
plump, strong, and acquainted with his business, the 
man who had brought him from the colonies, an at¬ 
torney, seeing him behind a carriage, set covetous 
eyes on him. The lad was waylaid on a false mes¬ 
sage to a public house, seized and committed to the 
Compter, where, however, he managed to make Mr. 
Sharp acquainted with his position. The indefati¬ 
gable philanthropist had him brought before the 
Lnrd Mayor as sitting magistrate. After hearing 
stated, his lordship said : “ The lad had not 
stolon afiything, and was not guilty of any offence, 
and was therefore at liberty to go away.” A cap¬ 
tain of a vessel,_ saying he had been employed by a 
person who had just bought tho youth, to convey him 
to Jamaica, seized him by the arm as his employer’s 
property. A lawyer standing behind Mr. Sharp, 
who seems to have been puzzled how to proceed ' 
whispered, “ Charge him.” Sharp charged the cam 
tain with an assault, and as he would have been im¬ 
mediately committed by the Lord Mayor if he per¬ 
sisted, lie let go his hold. The philanthropist was 
threatened with a prosecution for abstraction of pro¬ 
perty, but it was abandoned. 

This occurred in 1767. The next important case 
as that of a negro named Lewis. “ He had former- 
- ’” sald Mr- Sharp’s biographer, “ been a slave m 
possession of a Mr. Stapylton, who now resided at 
Chelsea. Stapylton, with the aid of two watermen, 


6, 1853. 


chained to the mast. The captain was at first furi- 
ous, and determined to resist; but he knew the dan¬ 
ger of deforcing an officer with such a writ as a ha¬ 
beas corpus, and found it neoessary to yield The 
writ came up before Lord Mansfield. He did not go 
into the general question of Slavery, for there was an 
incidental point on which the case could be decided 
on the side of humanity—the captain and the per¬ 
sons employing him could not prove their property 
in the slave, supposing such property lawful. He 
wag not only liberated, but his captors were con- 
victed of an assault. 

These cases, however, did not decide the wide 
question, whether it was lawful to hold prope: ty in 
negroes in this country. It came at last to be so- 
lemnly decided in 1771, on a habeas corpus in the 
King’s Bench. Affidavits having been made before 
Lord Mansfigld, that a coloured man, named Somer- 
|Aet, was confined in irons on board a vessel called the 
Ann and Mary,.typund for Jamaica, he granted a writ 
ot habeas corpus against the captain, to compel him 
give an account of his authority for keeping the 
in in custody. Somerset had been a slave in Vir¬ 
ginia, the property of a Mr. Stewart; and the cap¬ 
tain of the vessel stated that the owner had put him 
board, to be mnwi _j 11.L.t\, 


'eyed to Jamaica, and there sold, 
called the return to the writ, the justi- 
ncation lor keeping Somerset in restraint was thus 
quaintly stated—“ That at the time of bringing the 
said Janies Somerset from Africa, and long before, 
there were, and from thence hitherto there have been, 
and still are, great iiutnb'ei s of negro slaves in A fi-iOa ; 
and that, during all the time aforesaid, there hath 
been, and still ls a trade, earned ori by his Majesty’s 
subjects from Africa, to his Majesty’s colonies or 
plantations of Virginia and Jamaica in America, and 
other colonies and plantations belonging to his Ma¬ 
jesty in,America, lor the neoessary supplying of the 
oresaid colonies and plantations with negro slaves.” 
It proceeded to relate with the same verbosity, that, 
the slaves so brought from Africa “ have been and 
are saleable and sold as goods and chattels; and 
upon the sale thereof, have become, and been, and 
nre, the slaves and property of tho purchasers there- 
... U . was j stated that Mr. Stewart, who resided 
Virginia, had Somerset as a domestic slave or va¬ 
let—that having business to transact in London, lie 
took his usual at tendant there, in tending to take him 
back to Virginia. „ Somerset, however, made his es¬ 
cape; and when he was apprehended, his master, 
probaby believing that he would thenceforth be ra¬ 
ther a troublesome valet, changed his intention, and 
put the negro into the hands of the captain of a vessel 
bound for Jamaica, that he might be sold there. 

The pleadings upon the legality of this proceeding 
were solemn and full. The question was, Whether 
held a just inference, from the fact of 


a professional judge, who decided that the colonial 
laws of Shvery do not extend to Scotland, and that | 
personal service for life is just another term of Slave-1 
J7' ,, A r e '' a tedl0ua litigation, this view was affirmed 
by the Court obsession, and the negro was declared 
free. The case acquired notice from the interest 
b yJohnson, and the frequent notice 
1 Chambers' Jour. 


n Boswell's well-known work.— 


w ANTI-JACOBIN POETRY. 

In the last Westminister Review is an entertaining 
article °n the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, from which 
we take this extract on the well-known parody 
Southey, written by Canning : 

' SAPPHICS. 

IE FaiUNO OF HUMANITY' AND THE KNIFE-(.HINDER. 


Need\ Knife-grinder! whither are you going? 
Rough is tiie road, your wheel is out of ordpr— 


ie road, your wheel is out of order— 
ra the blast; your hat has gat a hole in’t 
So have your breeches! 


to grind 0! ’ 


Weary; Knifo-griudef! 

Who in their coaches ___ 

-road, What hard work’t is oryi 
.Scissors 

Tell me, Knife-grinder, how ybu came to 

HHffjl tyrannically use yon? 

larson, of the parfe 
Or the attorney ? 

Was it 


Was# it the squire? 


tons ° f l! ' S S ‘ U?IU ' 

igirisi lawyer, madVyou loae'ymirhlt/e 
All In ala’ -- s “ 


slave, being undoubtedly by the law of the day pro¬ 
perty m the colonies, that, while liis colonial n. ■ 


a temporary stay in Britain, he should he pro¬ 
perty there also, without any direct law to that ef¬ 
fect. Had it been a question of inanimate goods, 
there would be no reason why the property should 
continue in the colonial owner. It would be all 
to the inanimate object what hands it was in, 
and regularity and justice would decree that the per¬ 
son who vyas owner of it in one country should be so 
another. But in these cases there was a separate 
adverse interest of a very strong character. Was 
the uniformity of this right of possession sufficient 
overrule another right—that which every man, black 


white, had the freedom of his 
there was some special law to restrain it ? The 
counsel for the negro not only pleaded strongly on 
this his persona] right, but on the consequence to 


Wie moral condition of the British Empire, if the in¬ 
habitants of slave countries could bring their slaves 
hither. From the strictness of the laws, and the 


uniformity of the course of juslice, if Blaves_ 

mitted iu England, it was the very place where pro¬ 
perty in them would" be most secure.. Thus the 
country might become a resort of slaveholders, and 
its boasted purity and freedom would be sadly ( 
taminated. “ J f that right,” said Mr. Hargrave, 
here recognised, domestic Slavery, with its horrid 
train of eviis, may be lawfully imported into this 
country, at the discretion of every individual, foreign 
and native, it will come not only from our own co¬ 
lonies, and those of other European nations, but from 
ioiiind, Russia, Spain, and Turkey—from the coast 
of Barhary, from th c and eastern coast of 

Africa—trom every part of the world where rrm-Hi 
continues to torment and dishonour the human spe- 


Have yon i 

Ready to ft 




SOOftiffivyofe k^ ve told your 
^Pitiful story. 


K.nifk-urinder. 

Story! God bless you? 1 haVe none to tell^sir 
Only last nfehtffrdrinking at the Chequers, 


ie up for tq ta 
took me befoi 


should be glad to drink' your B 
. pot of Jieer, if you wiH- give m 
utfor my part I never love tp in 
With poli 


- _' FRIEND OF HUMAN-n^. 


1 sense of wrdhgs 

geance— 

Sordid, jmfeelfng, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast,: 


[£t<£g the knife-grinder, overturns his wheel , and exit 
m a transport of Republican enitiusiasm and uni- 
. sal phibnlhrophy.y 


Such is the famous “ Knife-grinder," which _ 

vulsed the Whigs of England with comic delight. 
Our editor thinks it “ unnecessary to speak ” of it, 
and subsides into rapturous silence. Not only did it 
make the hit implied in i ts frequent quotation, but 
it has had a continued influence on the question of 
the employment of “ saphic ” metre in English. We 
. doubt not that it deterred many an aspirant from 
ini-^ r ‘ Soufciie y in big metrical experiment. 
This, however, is not all. Writers on the great 
question of classical metres consider it to have in¬ 
jured our appreciation of the real Horatian sapphle 
itself. Mr. Clough conceives it to have confirmed 1 
our habitual ‘misreading” of that metre (“Classi¬ 
cal Museum,” vol. iv., p. 347); and over its “well- 
known jingle ” the learned Donaldson has shed 
dite tears ! (See “ Varronianus,” note to n 27£ 


town, which was forme 1 jf !d ? 1 D0 ? in this * 
About the year 1796, Jm.sent^a wi* ***» , naD f 
ter rn this country to meet him infewj *° , dau ^ u 1 ' 

did—her mother having pieviuuslyj^iL wi V c ,-qf 0 
aged fifty-two years. - Siibsequentlytirev,’ if’ =■ 
attended and shared the fortune of her ratlrer^Y,; T' 
his death, in France, in 1814. ’ 

The scenes and changes in her (Jventfuffife are in' ” 

many respects remarkable. The forsaken infant of 
a persecuted father, ifeoing from unmerited reproach • 
and insult, for protection from an.enemy he had op- J 
posed m arms—an orphan by the decease of the only 
parent iefi to protect her-forsaking the home of her 
childhood to pass an isolated life with her paternal * 
grandmother in an adjacent State—a voung girl in 
the hey-day of life encountering the perils of tiie At- 
lantiC’ ub the call.of an exile, and tocher a long test 


-|riE! jei Wlren . 


, ,. , , - bombarded by the Austrian 

army, anil which alone was prevented by the stern 
energy #,! her lather, at that time lire eominandcr in- 
elnet of the Bavarian forces—the caressed daughter 
of one honoured among the learned savans of Europe 
rived among the elite of the salons of Paris— 
"" or fik an ia a foreign land, and thence in- 


doubly ai 


ben ting the estates and title of her father-return- i 
ing to England and settling upon the paternal estate * - 
at Brampton, near the English metropolfe-receiving, f 
will the attentions of the lftei-ati of the British 
pital -again a resident at Paris, and subied? to all 
the inquietude naturally the result of tfom-cvol.ith* 4 
and the counter-revolutions o^ thf fickle government 
and people of fcranee-the Countess Rmilord, after ’ 


long.absence,"returned in isao, her seiourtr in 
foreign lands to end life’s pilgrimage in her native 
State, upon the spot ha$fbwed by the afflictions of a 
father, the suffering of a widowed.mother. and the * 
lender rocolleetmiffiof her own ffiiildhood. ’iWshe 
died—on the spot where she was horn—on the 2d 
December instant, aged 78 years. The Countess - 
■ married; but left as her chief mourner, an 
adopted daughter, who assidiously and affectionately 
waited on her .n the Infi,,.r «.. . hej> ]a / t . 


* 


waited on her in the infirmities of m , 
sickness and death. The Countess left a 
derable property, which she had saved fromlicr fa¬ 
ther’s estates, and from a tension of nearly one 
thousand dollars annually, that she received for 
nearly forty years from the Bavarian government in 
consideration of her father’s services. The last years 
ol her life were spent in quiet retirement, enjoying 
the social intercourse of a few family friends and no- * " 
quaintaiices. She tastefolly ornamented with trees ■ • 
and shrobbery the grounds about her residence ; and 
mindlul, no doubt by her own experience. 01 ihe tri¬ 
als and sorrows trt which orphans are subject, she, in 
her last will, made a charitable disposhioti of a lurue 
portion uf her property: and particularly, as is un¬ 
derstood, gave the place where she resided and the 1 

sum of about $15,000 for the establishment there of ’ 

an asylum fo&widows and female Orphan children of 
Concord. Her remains were interred in the lift bu- 




©Icnninp from /ordp f Mirations. 


taph on a- Locomoti ve.—B y 
of a deplorable acsident (go blame 
vants of the ec-' 


.The counsel 
foils 


the other side was the celebrated 

1 I ,A.-liLurtar. a. iris 

•eeiloin, who seems to have undertaken tho CAi . 
otion8 of professional duty, and without any great 
His first words were : “ It is in- 


hoti0H8 of proh 
inclination for it. 

cumbent on me to justify Captain Knowles detainer 
" careful to show, that he did 


of the negro. __ 

not in the meantime maintain that there ab¬ 

solute property in Somerset—it was sufficient to show, 
that there was a sufficient presumption of property 
to authorize the shipmaster in detaining him until 
the absolute question of right was solemnly settled 
He proceeded to say : “ It is my mislorfene to ad¬ 
dress an audience, the greater part of which I fear 
prejudiced the other way. But wishes, I am well 
convinced, will never he allowed by your lordships 
enter into the determination of the point. This 
cause must be what in fact and law it is. Its fate, I 
trust, therefore, depends on fixed and invariable rules, 
resulting by law from the nature of the case. For 
mysell, l would not be understood to intimate a wish 
in favour uf Slavery by any means; nor, on the other 
side, to bo supposed the maiatainer of an opinion 
contrary to, my own judgment. I am bound in duty 
maintain those arguments which are most useful 
Captain Knowles, as far as is consistent with 
truth ^ and if his conduct has been agreeable to the 
laws throughout. I am under a further indispensable 


laws throughout, I 
duty to support it. 

Much reference was made to the ancient laws of 
villenage, or semi-Slavery, in Britain. Mr. Dunning 
maintained that these were testimony that a slave 
s not an utter anomaly in the country. The class 
villeins had disappeared, and the law regarding 
m was abolished in the veier, nf fk„.i„. i r d..7 


them was abolished in the reign of Charles if. 

maintained, that there was nothing in that ci 
cumstance to prohibit others from establishing 
claim upon separate grounds. He said : “ If the 
statue ot Charles 11. ever be j-epealed, tho law of vil- 
lenftge revives in its full force.” It was stated that 
there were in Britain 15,000 negroes in the same 
position with Somerset. They had come over as do¬ 
mestics during the temporary sojourn of their owner- 
masters, intending to go back again. Then it was 
observed, that many of the slaves were in ships or in 
colonies whioh had not special laws for the support 
of Slavery ; and by the disfranchisement of these, 
British subjects would lose many millions’ worth of 
property, which they believed themselves justly to 
posses*. J 

British justice, however, haB held at all times the 
question of human liberty to be superior to conside¬ 
rations of mere expediency. If the question be, who 
gains or loses most, there never can be a doubt that 
man whose freedom has been reft from him has 
greatest of all elaims for indulgence. Acoord- 
ingly, Lord Mansfield, the presiding judge, looking 
in the face of all the threatened evils to property, 
held that nothing but absolute law could trench on 
personal freedom. He used on the occasion a Latin 
expression, to the effect that justice must be done at 
whatever cost; it has found its way into use as 
classical expression, and as no one has been able 
find it in any Latin author, it is supposed to be of I 
Lord Mansfield’s own coining, f Mr. Stewart,” he 
said, “ advances no claims on contract; he rests his 
whole demand on a right to the negro as a slave, and 
mentions the purpose of detaining him to be the send¬ 
ing him over to be sold in Jamaica. If the parties 
have judgment ,fiat justitiaruat codum— Let jus- 
be done whatever be the consequence.” Jn 
finally delivering judgment, he concluded in these 
“’"iple hut expressive terms: “ The state of Slavery 
if such a nature, that it is incapable of being in- 


(See “ Varronianus,” note to p 276). 
Now, allowing for all this hubbub, is it anything 
ore than a rather smart copy of verses, such 
as our comic publications of tho day often enough 
furnish us with.. We doubt if a reader pampered 
with modern pleasantry would, on coming to it for 
the first time, fresh from “ Punch think it anything 
nut a squib of ordinary cleverness. As a burlesque i 
of Southey's u Widow,” however, it was fair enough. 1 
We could hardly wish such lines as the following to 
be spared: 

Cold w&s the night wind; drifting fast the snow fell? 
wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked: 

When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey, 

‘ Drear were Tne Wearyand way^ore. 

Cold was the night wind, colder was her" bosom : ' 

She had no home; the world'was all before her ’ 

She had no shelter. ’ 

The radical objection to this sort of , 

is, not that it ia founded on a misapprehension „ 
the metre it imitates (and it is only an car-imitation 
of the ordinary jingle), but that it is an altogether 
suitable vehicle for the thought and feeling it is 
tended to convey. Tho “ poor wanderer ” is made 
f, and weary and boro us, without exciting 
sympathy at all. This exotic metre has none of the 
magict force which belongs to our native xhythm, and 
which deepens tenfold tho impression of a fact 

sentiment, ihe parody on the “inscription” j._ 

tiefoed above is certainly-elever. We give the reader 
the benefit of it, prefixing the “inscription” itself: 

INSCRIPTION [BY SOUTHEY]. 

'far the Apartments in Chepstow Castle, where Henry Mar¬ 
ten, the Regicide, ibas rmpnsoned thirty years. 

For thirty years'secluded from mankind 
Here Marten lingered. Often have these walls 
Echoed liis fortsteps, aa with even tread 
He paced around his prison; not to him / 

Did Nature’s fair varieties exist. 

He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 

Save when through yon high bars he poured a sad 
And broken splendour. Dost thon ask his crime ? 

He had rebelled against the king, and sat 
In judgement on himsxfo r his ardent mind 
Shaped goodliest plans of happiness on earth, 

And peace and liberty.. Wild dreams! butsuch 
As Plato loved; such as with holy zeal 
Our Milton worshipped. Blessed hopes ! awhile 
From man withheld even to the latter days 
fVTien Christ shall come, and all things be fulfilled 
[IMITATION.] 


lompauy): 

Collision!_ 

Or five she bore 
The signals w 


Hep hi 


n oia mi 


And smashed the excursion train 
“ Her end was pieces:’ — Punch. " 

-“ My brethren,” said Swift, in a sermi 

■e three sorts of pridWof birth, of riches 
lentg. I shall not now speak of the l itter n 
being liable to that abominable vice /” ’ ’ 

,,-Mr. Gilfilian Observes in his hist( 

Martyrs of the Scottish Covenant, that those 
Shippers thought that the devil assumed boi 
for the purpose of disturbing their assemb]ie< 
occasion (as the story runs) Ihe people wero 
“ a "‘mister in a tent near the river, when a 

in was seen crossing the stream to join them sue- 
denly his foot slipped, and he was carried down the 
-■••vent, roaring for a rescue. The people rushed in a 
y to the side of the stream and threw him a rone 

seized it, but*lo! instead of m. - vf r 

they were pulled in, till the n 
the stratagem, and cried out. t 
jft® e ; n emy come to disturb our dovpi.iiTi 


tack 






ifioation I b vLl l in in VJ r, ’ wn - U * ac (he " rc q>e'I charge y7u7' 
» e h r * beyed h ! m ’ and the ‘leteoted’and discomforted ad- 


T N S GKIP T ^ON . 

F » h Mentor Cell ™ Newgate, where Mrs . Bromvrigg, 
the Prenticc-cide, wa&eonfinedprevious to her execution. 


- —i— ,-rsa ~. r - — her trial«», 

Here BrownnggTingered. Often have these’ cells 
Echoed her blasphemies, as with shrill voice n 
.S he screamed for fresh Geneva. Not to her i 
Did the blithe fields of Tothill, or thy street’ 

St. Giles, its fair varieties expand; 

Till at the last, in slow-drawn cart she went 
To execution. Dost thou ask her crime ? 

She whipped two female ’prentices to death, 

And threw them m the coal hole. For her mind 
Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes! 

Such as Lyeurgus taught, When at the shrine 

Of the Ortjiyau goddess he bade flog 

The little Spartans; such as erst chastised 

Our Milton, when at college. For this act 

Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws ! But time shall c 

When Fgance shall reign, and all laws be repealed! 

We know few parodies superior to this. Still 
admiration keeps on this side idolatry. We 
tempted to inquire mildly, with Leight Hunt in 
Autobiography,” whether an “undue amount of I 
tame ” has not been allotted to Canning for these 




! - A few days ago, a poor 
' : ’ round her neck by a " 

_.... chM^Sii? piS,:C 0f 

-evidently intended that it should bThuru-o 0 " 1 ' 8 ’ 

her : “ The power of God the Father, the 
the Son the virtue of the Holy Ghost may deliver the! 
Julia Dollar, from the infirmities of the worms Mind 
whenever they may attempt to eat the flesh may’they 
be consumed into water, in honour of God and’Saint 
Anthony of Padua, confessor. Amen, so be it. X, so be 
Mary, and Joseph—Amen.” 


Mention is made of Crom- 
may not be out of place to tell you 
of Milton’s ribs. Cowper speaks 


t,X. Jes 

—Carlisle Journal. 

-Mij/foiv's Rib-b 

well’s skull; so it 
that I have handled r„ muu 
indignantly of the desecration of onr divine 
grave, on which shameful occurrence some of the bones 
re clandestinely distributed. One fell to the lot of 
• °W aiw * esteemed friend, and between for tv five and 
fifty years ago, at his house, not. many miles from Lon- 
(ion, I have often examined the said rib-hone. That 
fjtend is long since dead ; but his sod, now in Ihe vale 


of years, lives, and I doubt „„„, VJ „ reverenc 
to the great author of Paradise Lor.!, that he Ires 
giously preserved thfe precious relic, fr. might m 
agreeable to him to have bis name published ; but 
hn tastes, he—being a person of some distinction 
terary pursuits—is likely to bo a reader of jVotes 

and if this should catch his eye, he may b 


felt 


to place the matter beyond a doubt— A r ot 




,; S ™’ , „ OF A , Diamond.—I n the new number of 
tho JYorth British Reoicw, which is- more than usu¬ 
ally an interesting one, there is rather a curious paper 
on diamonds-evidently by Sir David Brewster In 
addition to a great deal of information on the discovery 
of Jthese gems, their value, and the rianner in which 
they are generally found, there are some very interest-, 
mg accounts given of the most.reinarkable ones, and 
the circumstances connected with their discovery We 
select the history of one of the most notable—the great 
Russian Diamond. The great Diamond in the sceptre 
ot the Emperor of Bnvoin a M,t i,.... _ 


\jeux d’esprit! Perhaps it is, that there fs Jittle~wit 
and humour among our public men ; assuredly epi¬ 
grams make a tremendous sensation in St. Stephens 

whifih SP.ftm fln.fi nrw? nnrwjot.A,,o -- . , I 


SKETCH OF THE COUNTESS RUMFORD: 


Miss Sarah Thompson, the Countess of Rumford 
Led at Concord, N. H., on the 2d instant. On the 
5th, the,Rev. Dr. Bouton delivered a discourse on the 
death of the Countess, from which we take this brief 
biographical sketch of the Countess and her cele¬ 
brated father. 


whom he had hired for that purpose, on a dark night 
seized the person of Lewis and, after a struggle 
dragged him on his baok into the water, and thence 
into a boat lying in the Thames, where, having first 
tied his legs, they endeavoured to gag him by run¬ 
ning a stick into his mouth ; and then rowing down 
to a ship hound for Jamaica, whose commander was 
engaged in the wicked conspiracy, they put him on 
board, to be sold as a slave on his arrival in the is¬ 
land.” The negro’s pries, however, were heard; the 

struggle was witnessed; and information given in the 
quarter whence aid was most likely to come. Mr 
Sharp lost no tine in ohtaing a writ of habeas cor¬ 
pus. The ship m the meantime had sailed from 
Gravesend, but the officer with the writ was able to 
board her in the Downs. There he saw the negro | 


icapable of being 

. any reasons, moral or political, but only 
by positive law, whioh preserves its force long after 
the reasons, occasion, and time itself, for which it 
was created, are erased from memory. It is so odi¬ 
ous that nothing can be suffered to support it but po¬ 
sitive law. Whatever inconveniences, therefore, may 
follow from the decision, I cannot say this case is al¬ 
lowed or approved by the law of England • and there¬ 
fore the black must be discharged.” 

• ^ few years afterwards—in 1778— a ease occurred 
in Scotland, where the question of a master s right 
over a negro slave in Britain was at issue. The right 
claimed in this case, however, was not of so offensive 
a nature. The master did not claim the power of 
seizing the negro as his property. He maintained, 
however, that their mutual position gave him a right 
to claim the negro’s services, as if he had engaged 
himself as a servant for life. Mr. Wedderburn had 


bought in Jamaica a negro named Knight, about 
twelve years old. He came to Scotland as Mr. Wed- 


derburn’s personal servant, married in the country, 
and for some years seemed contented with his posi¬ 
tion. Probably at the suggestion of Some who wished 
to try the question, as it had been tried in England, 

Knight went off, avowing his intention of being free! 

Mr. Wedderburn applied to a justice of peace, who, naeovor me (me or •• count ot 


“ Yesterday a few family friends and acquaintances 
followed to the grave an aged lady, known among us 
as the Countess Rumford. But whence did she de¬ 
rive this title of nobility % What was she 1 What 
was her origin and her history 1 The Countess Rum¬ 
ford was a granddaughter of Rev. Timothy Walker 
the first minister of this town. She was the only 
daughter of Benjamin Thompson, formerly a resident 
of this town, and was born on the spot where she died, 
October 18, 1774. Her father, remarkable for his 
native talent and enterprise, came to this town from 
Woburn, Mass., as a teacher, in 1772, and marrying 
the eldest daughter—then a widow—of Rov. Mr 
Walker, settled among us. But as.the war of the 
Revolution camo on, being suspected of principles 
and feelings adverse to the American cause, he was 
obliged to flee for safety, first to his native town, and 
then to Boston, under the protection of the British 
whence he was soon after sent by Gen. Gage, as the 
bearer ol despatches to England. Attracting the 
attention of the Government there, he found honour¬ 
able employment to the close of the Revolutionary 
war. Soon after that, 1783, he went to Germany, 
was introduced to the Elector of. Bavaria, and was 
employed by him in various services, civil and mili- j 
tary, in which he acquired most honourable distine-1 
tion. Residing awhile at Munich, the capital ot 
Bavaria, he became distinguished for his efforts to 
suppress the system of vagrancy and mendicity 
which had become a great public nuisance; aDd, as 
a reward, in part, for his services, he received from 
the Elector the title of Count of the Holy Roman 
r " r " ra ” fU ~ ~ ‘ Js: ’ ‘ him for'life of 


Tj_ tho Emperor of Russia, which has been called^tbc 
Effingham diamond, was brought to England by the 
Eail ot Effingham, while Governor General of India 
We cannot imagine how it left England, but it is said to 
to have been purchased by a Jew for £17,000 or £ 10 000. 
Alter having repeatedly.changed hands it came into the 
possession of a Greek merchant, Gregory Suffras, from 
whom it was purchased by Prince Orloff, for the Em¬ 
press Catherine of Russia, whp gave for it £84 500 
and an annuity of £3,560, together with a patent of no-' 
oliity. it now adorns the imperial sceptre of Russia 
Ig placed immediately beneath the golden eagle 
3h surmounts it. This dinmnnfl ,.r .A- 




grenadier who had deserted from the Indian-service 
contrived to become one of the inferior priests of the 
the temple, he 


•A Royal Botanist 

Europe who is a good practre,*, anu wno must 

look back upon the hours spent in the arrangement of 
Ins fine herbamnm with fur more pleasure limn 


There is one king in 
itamst. and who must 
n the arrangement nf 


those wasted 
The monarch _ 
who, in his scientific 
and respect, Many 


. - r - , - the stories told by his subjects 

of their ruler’s adventures when following his favourite * 


and harmless hobby ; how,m„. c unee, asirayfrom 
his yawning courtiers, he, had wandered in search of 
some vegetable rarity across the frontier of his legiti¬ 
mate dominions, and, on attempting to return was 
locked up by Ms own guards as a spy or a smuggler, 

, any more 


he could prodnee no pnssjiort. „,, c auy Juore 
probable account of himself than the preposterous as¬ 
sertion that he was their king. Fifteen years ago lie 
made a famous excursion to the stony and piratical lit¬ 
tle republic ofit Montenegro. It was literally a voyage 
of botanical discovery, and the potentate sailed down 
the Adriatic in a steamer fitted out. with all the appli. 
ances if scientific investigation Pn its deck ho might 
be seen busily engaged in laying out his plants, ably 
and zealous assisted by his equerries aides de-ennra 
and guided by the advice of eminent botanists, who ac¬ 
companied him as members of his suite. Such a kingly 
progress had never been seen before, unless Alexander 
the Great may have relieved the monotony of conquer¬ 
ing by making occasional natural history excursions 
with his quondam tutor Aristotle. The Montenegrins 
on ordinary occasions very troublesome, and by no 
means trustworthy people—folks who still keep many 
ot the worst habits of the old Scottish Highlanders— 
were mystified into tranquility by the peculiar proceed¬ 
ings of their royal visiter and his noble-attendants. 
Resolved, however, to render due honour to so distin¬ 
guished and unusual a guest, they -furnished a guard 
of state to accompany him in all his peregrinations * 
and whenever his botanical majesty stooped to gather 
a new or rare specimen, the sokliers halted and, ^yith 
much ceremony, presented arms —Westminster Rev 



